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The Perfect Combination 


Rest | 
BEE SUPPLIES 


and 


SERVICE 


from 
SYRACUSE 


Before placing your order, be sure 
you have our latest catalog and 
price lists. Your request on a post- 
al card will bring them to you. 
Root Bee Supplies to help you 
produce the most honey. 
Honey Containers to market 
your honey attractively. 
Modern equipment for render- 
ing your beeswax at rea- 
sonable prices. 


We pay the highest market prices 
for rendered beeswax — cash or 
trade. We will send shipping tags 
— just ask for them. 


AAI. Root Co. of Syracuse 
1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 
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CONTAINERS 


We have everything you need for pack- 
aging honey at prices that are right. 


Glass Jars 
Queen- Econo- Sh. wt. 
line my 


-lb.-case of 6 $ .62 10 lbs. 
-lb.-case of 12 .80 -68 11 Ibs. 
-lb.-case of 24 1.21 , 
-0z.-case of 24 1.09 .92 9 lbs. 
1.09 
2 


Om nw 


-lb.-Ssquare jar 
(case of 6) 

2\%-lb. - square jar a. 

(case of 12) 


Tin Pails and Cans 


5-lb. pail-case of 50 $5.50 27 Ibs. 
5-lb. pail-case of 100 10.65 46 lbs. 
10-lb. pail-case of 50 7.75 44 lbs. 
60-lb. square can - each 62 3 Ibs. 


60-lb. square can-case 24 14. 80 72 Ibs. 


Cartons and Wrappers 
Cellophane window cartons (all en 
$2.35 per 100; $11.50 per 500; $22.50 per M 
6-lbs. 25-lbs. 50-lbs. 
Decorated Cellophane Wrappers 
$1.30 per 100; $5.85 per 500; $11.55 per M 
1-lb. 3-lbs. 5-lbs. 

5% discount on $ 50.00 orders 
10% discount on 100.00 orders 
There is still time to raise comb honey. 
Order the finest section made — “The 
LOTZ SECTION”. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Bee Supplies ‘ , 
Boyd Wisconsin 
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Honey Beeswax 
Supplies 


Superior Honey Co. 


Founded for the 
Beekeeping Industry of the 
Western United States 


A Marketing Outlet for all 
Types of Your Honey 


A Marketing Outlet for your 
Beeswax 


A Source fer Your Supplies 
and Equipment 


We are in Business to Serve You 
Visit Our Plants 


Ogden, Utah; Idaho Falls, Idaho; 
Denver, Colorado; Los Angeles, California; 
Phoenix, Arizona; and our Wood Goods 
Mill in Madera, California. 
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Beekeeper. 


Hartford 5-5546 
Telephone: 
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WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 
Write for 
Free Catalog 
0. = 
Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices E 
" Prompt Shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 
Onsted, Michigan : 
“4 seats SUGGGERGGRGEREGEREEEEE seveassusesescessossesnantennacsennssesosssensscnnccsied? 
F —==") 
| 
We are now serving the terri- 
s tory of the late Mr. Gill of Chi- 
cago. PROMPT SERVICE and 
ROOT QUALITY Beekeepers’ 
Supplies are two of the things 
You we have to sell. Please send 
your inquiries and orders here. 
A. |. Root Company 
a of Indianapoli 
oods polis 
121 N. Alabama Street 
— Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Telephone: Li. 2732 

















Peace is for the strong... . ne a ane ab wal 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! — aid be bath, Glas 


A Genuine Wedgwood Honeypot 























Made in England 
STANDARD : A BEAUTIFUL GIFT FOR CHRIST- 
Beekeepers Equipment MAS OR ANY TIME. The honeypot re- 
It pays to use the complete line of produced above is being made exclusively 
STANDARD equipment. Ask your for us with the original mold created by 
dealer about this quality line today Josiah Wedgwood & Sons about 1765. It 
or write us for catalog and prices. is a of Queen's bg soft golden 
yellow with a glaze, and has the capacity 
STANDARD CHURN, INC, to hold a full pound of honey. The hon- 
Wapakoneta, O. eypots will be ready for delivery in Oc- 
tober, 1952, in ample time for Christmas 





: gifts for your best friends. 
The price for this famous imported ware 
4 New 1952 Bee Supply Catalog is $2.75 each postpaid from New York. 
; ‘ t 28% F The supply is greatly limited — _— 
—_ ce save U (eo) eo. rree order at once to avoid being disappointed. 
rend ot “ P R. B. WILLSON, INC. 


S| valuable premiums on orders. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, New York 
We work your beeswax and —————— : 


a a o- 


purchase all grades of honey. If you are taking time to read, wh" 














i iq mon- not read the best? Condensed to save 
ND Write today and — big you time. Illustrated to give you 
S ey. pleasure. 


Modern Beekeeping 


ng 

r. The Fred W. Muth Co. The Picture Bee Magazine 
546 229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2,0. $2 — 
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ff That radial extractors of small diameter 
DO YOU KNOW will not get all the honey? There must 
be distance from the reel axis to get the 
proper throw. 
i i i is slower process than basket or horizontal ex- 
none lg —, yor conan J ia ‘radials is os loading larger numbers of combs at 
a time, with less time consumed in starting and stopping. 


Universal Extractor will load 4 deep or 8 shallow 614 inch frames at a time, 
ie po motive power and will extract faster and better than small size radials. 





A. G. Woodman Co. 


Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 





U.S.A. 









































H. H. JEPSON CO. — 46 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 
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Use SCHMIDT'S Comb Foun- 
dation. Good quality. 
Reasonable prices. 


SCHMIDT APIARIES 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 





| HONEY WANTED 


Bryant & Sawyer 
| 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21 | 








Western Beeswax 
Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 
Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired 


Top Cash Market for Your Beeswax 


Woodrow Miller & Co. 
Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 





Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


U. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.75 per year. 
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Bee Lines te The Editor 


“Well, I went out 





today to find 
where my bees 
were getting so 
much. I thought 
that would be 
easy to find out, 
but what can a 

feller tell when 

they just drop 

out of the sky? 

“Now I don’t know where they 
went, but they surely come in load- 
ed. We have the start of the 2nd 
honey flow: White sweet clover, 
yellow sweet clover, bull thistle, 
canada thistle, burrs (stick tites), 
corn tassel, catnip, and the fall al- 
falfa which is just getting blue and 
my bees have just one super to go. 
So maybe a full-up crop. 

“At the present price of honey I 
don’t know if I am blue or red. The 
bees surely have got good brakes, 
or they wouldn’t get stopped at my 
place. They work 16 hours a day, 
Sundays and _ all.’’—Buzz-Buzz. 

* ek *k * 

‘“T do not agree with H. A. F., 
where he says on page 516 of Sep- 
tember, 1952 Gleanings that ‘the 
trash pile is a good place for all 
queen excluders’. I have for years 
operated some colonies with exclu- 
ders and some without excluders in 
the same yard. It is true that dur- 
ing a year when there is a heavy 
honey flow, bees in hives with no 
excluders will usually push _ the 


queens down into the bottom cham- 
(Continued on page 637) 
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Monthly Honey Report 
September 19, 1952 


The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and 
honey packers over the country. They_are based on several reports from each state av- 
eraged with the reports in the region. Where insufficient information is returned, prices 
have been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the first 
figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third figure 
the high price in cents per pound. Where only two figures are used the low and high 
are shown. 


North South North on 
Atlantic Central Central Mid-west Pacific 
Bulk Honey: 
Table Grade 12-1316c 12- -13c 11-12-1214c 1112-121-13c 11 1/2-12c 
Industrial Grade 8-10-1112 10- -10%% 9- -10 
Price to Grocers: 
51b. jar - can 17-20-23 17-22-25 17-1834-21 16- -17 16-18-20 
31lb. jar - 12’s 21-24-25 
2lb. jar - 12’s 22-24-25 24- -27 22-23-25 22- -25 
1lb. jar - 24’s 25-27-30 22-25-27 22-25-29 23-2415-25 24-25-27 
Comb Honey: 
Cs. of 24 Sec. $8.40-11 $7.20-8-10 $6.50-7.90-9 
Retail Price: 
60 lb. can 15-20-30 15- -22 15-17-2214 15-16 14-20 13-16-19 
5 Ib. jar 20-28-45 17-26-30 20-24-27 19-23-35 21-2234-25 
3 1b. jar 25-34-45 27-30-33 
2 Ib. jar 32- -47 27- -32 30- -34 26-28-33 30-30 14-3115 
1 Ib. jar 30-37-50 30- -40 32-33-35 27-31 12-35 33-34-35 
Honey Sales: 
. Fair Fair Fair Fair Fair 
Estimated Cron: 
Conditions based 
on normal % 80 69 67 86 100 
Beeswax 42- -55 40- -46 40- -42 41-43-52 41-4114-42 


Prices are about the same as last month. Bulk prices lining up with Government sup- 
port prices. (See page 329 June Gleanings for details of Price Support.) A few com- 
ments are as follows: 


Vinnesota - “Lots of effort here on the part of beekeepers to push honey to stores early.” 
Iowa - ‘Retail prices higher than last year.” 


Kansas - ‘“‘Honey in extreme east Kansas and West Missouri is around 5c per pound 
cheaper than in our section.” 


Wisconsin - ‘“‘Market still unsettled.” 
Vermont - “Sales at roadside stands have been excellent.” 
Ohio - “Poor honey crop in Ohio.” 


The general commodity price as reported in the Journal of Commerce for some 30 com- 
modities stands at 287.9 as compared with 292.5 a month ago. 1938 is figured at 100. 





Peace is for the strong .. . 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 





You Get All Three 
SERVICE — LOWEST PRICES -— QUALITY 


When you order your supplies from us. Ready 
your apiary for comb honey production NOW. 
We can supply all your needs promptly. 


The Marshfield Mfg. Company (Inc.) 


Mfgrs. of WHOLESALE — — RETAIL Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Marshfield Wisconsin 
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The Extra Large Window Carton 


will help you sell your comb 
honey. The new sulphite 
stock is white, giving a very 






























































. * 
clean, bright appearance. 2 ° 
a 
® 
* 
See your Root Dealer for * 
. . } 
cartons, shipping cartons, 
We 
cellophane wrappers, la- Supp 
H made 
bels, and containers. — 
. . } Ch 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio bonne 
Our 1 
e . vice should 
Dealer 
best qu: 
we 
FARM and RANCH Bookshelf tions, a1 
For Yourse’f or as a Thoughtful Gift star, Mi 
in HON! 
WAITING FOR EXPERIENCE IS SLOW AND EXPENSIVE 
BUY IT IN BOOKS. Get the benefit of millions spent on agricultural experiments. 
Books will pay for themselves many times over. 
PRINCIPLES OF FEED- APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING The 
ph Juergenson & Mortenson ................ $2.10 
ING FARM ANIMALS To-the-point information beeke 
shaksntddiesmeseaneennientn $3.25 on dairy production. Writ- gr wi 
This boox presents the ten in easy to _ under- STC 
latest advances in the stand, non-technical lan- 
fie'd of animal nutrition, guage. You can learn 
interpreted so that the how to make vour cows 
information is of prac- produce with this pocket- —— 
tical value to a stock- sized book. A 
man. us 
= 
C 
ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE PASTURES FOR THE “ 
CONTROL—Dykstra.occsccsssseeeses.-- $4.50 1 SOUTH—King ...... $3.00 AUST 
This book tel.s how to Subscript! 
Here's 600 pages of advice and pian and imp-:ove pas- free. ta 
information that will enable tures. Goo pastures national 
you to keep healthy livestock. don't just grow any (Australia 
Sick livestock is a poor in- more than corn and 
vestment and veterinary ser- wheat do—they are P. 
vice costs money. Dykstra raised. Hay and pas- Ne 
tells you how to keep both to ture are money crops 
a ae. — oe ee and hence deserve man- ee 
mal wi uy a lot of oks. d study. 
agement an y BEAU 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED The A 


Circle books wanted — enclose check. Order from: 


THE INTERSTATE 
GBC Farm Books 
P. O. Box 594 Danville, Mlinois 
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Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


UU 


WU i: 


Menem TY 





Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No skarp edges to injure bees 
So durably made that it is per- 
manently queen excluding and 
will last a lifetime. 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian- 
made goods are cheaper. No duty. 
Send for our price list. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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Our 1952 crop of Michigan clover honey 
should be ready for the market in July. 
Dealer: if you want clover honey of the 
best quality, get on our mailing list, and 
we keep you advised on crop condi- 
tions, and prices for the coming season. 
Address E. D. Townsend & Sons, North- 
star, Michigan. The BEST known name 
in HONEY PRODUCTION. 


STOLLERS. 


Frame Spacers 
The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
gr write 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 











Latty, Ohio 





Australasian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 


Subscription 18 shillings per year post 
free. tart any time. Inquire for Inter- 
national Money Order for 18 shillings 
(Australian) at your Post Office. A 
Write new to the Editor 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 
New South Wales, Australia 





BEAUTIFUL HONEY LABELS 
Write for samples. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 





FRAME GRIP SEND NOW!! 





This light modern tool is for easy han- 
dling and removal of frames from the 
bee hive. Orders promptly filled— 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 

$3.00 plus 30c postage fee 


McCord Manufacturing Co. 
Rt. 2 Box 866 
San Jose, Calif. 














KILLS ALL 3 
MOTHS €665S 


be 
Save your extracting combs from 
moth damage with  paradichlor- 
obenzene. Non-inflammable. Non- 


poisonous. Write for free circular— 
prices. 


TRITOX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Washington, Indiana 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 





Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 





OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 
1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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Peace is for the strong .. . 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
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There is Still Time to Get 
Your Root Extractor 


A Size to Fit Your Need — 2 Frames to 45 Frames 


L35 3-Frame Extractor and Cap- 
ping Dryer 





L15 2-Frame Reversing Extractor 


L17 2-Frame Reversing Extractor 
(12” x 16” Pockets) 


L25 4-Frame Reversing Extractor 
L20 20-Frame Simplicity Extractor 
L45 45-Frame Simplicity Extractor 





Your nearby 

- Root Dealer 

will be glad to 

tell you about 

Root Extractors 

and other bee 
supplies 











The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


| Created to help beekeepers succeed 





Wintering Small Bee Clusters 


By Philip Bishop, Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada 


For over 30 years we have been 
wintering all our colonies in single- 
story eight-frame hives; though it 
takes a bit of nerve to make such 
an admission in this day and age. 








Our first step in preparing for 
winter is to confine all queens to 
one brood chamber. This is done 
after the middle of July during the 
latter half of our main honey flow. 
Any excess brood that is not placed 
in the bottom story along with the 
queens at that time is used to make 

up increase and nuclei. We have SE oe at cae 7 
a mediocre fall flow which we have Apiary during the honey harvest in 
never known to last beyond Sep- “good old summer time.” 
tember 15. After all supers are re- —_— 
moved we make a final check of 
all colonies and do most of our re- 
queening, This is done by uniting 
a nucleus with its young queen to 
the colony to be requeened. We 
also make sure that each hive con- 
tains 20 to 25 pounds of good hon- 
ey stores or its equivalent in sugar 
syrup. 


We winter outdoors. Our win- 
ters are severe and long and we 




















have to provide plenty of protec- 
tion, both in the form of packing : | 
and in shelter for the apiary site. Frigid winds and snow keep bees 
Our system of packing is unusual clustered snugly inside 

URE October, 1952 585 
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Summer position of eight-colony group. 
TE colonies have side entrances. 


and was evolved by the hit-or-miss 
method. When we struck some- 
thing that worked we threw caution 
to the winds and made up a lot of 
special equipment. Everything was 
standardized and made inter- 
changeable throughout. 


We use wooden winter cases simi- 
lar to the quadruple case only a 
little deeper. This is to allow an 
extra set of four hives to be placed 
on top of the four hives that a 
quadruple case is designed to ac- 
commodate. Eight hives massed in 
this manner may be visualized as a 
magnified or giant hive with sepa- 
rate compartments for each colony. 
The eight separate clusters packed 
in such close proximity become in 
a sense the segments of one large 
sphere of clustered bees. The total 
heat dissipated from such a large 
congregation apparently raises the 
temperature of the air inside the 
hives to an appreciable degree. As 
a result, damaging moisture does 
not condense but passes out of the 
entrance in the form of vapor. We 
have proved by long experience 
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Winter position of eight-colony group in- 
side case. BE colonies on bottom; TE 
colonies on top. 


that such things as upper entrances 
and upward ventilation are of no 
use whatsoever with our method of 
wintering. We seal the tops of the 
hives just as tightly as possible in 
order to prevent any upward drafts. 


Producing-Potential of Small 
Winter Clusters 


Our method of wintering gives a 
very high percentage of colony sur- 
vival. There is also economy of 
stores, with a winter and early 
spring consumption averaging 
about 18 pounds. Enough bees to 
cover five standard frames are like- 
ly to be found in most colonies 
when the brood-rearing season 
starts in earnest about May 10. 
Our main honey flow starts about 
July 1. This gives a build-up peri- 
od of around seven weeks which is 
enough time for our colonies to de- 
velop a two story brood nest and 
a real punch for honey getting. 

We have tried to discover if we 
would be better off to have stronger 
colonies in advance of the honey 
flow and have decided not. Per- 
haps some may disagree with this 
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Winter packing cases with fronts removed to show construction of upper entrances. 


conclusion. However, I am sure we 
may avoid coming to blows by 
agreeing that requirements may 
change with locality. 


So far I have been talking about 
small clusters of bees and avoiding 
any mention of nuclei. Possibly 
our small clusters should be called 
nuclei. However, since we winter 
a few clusters that are -smaller than 
“small” we have to have a name for 
them. Our nuclei are artificial di- 
vision made for mating and holding 
queens. Some of these are winter- 
ed. Our winter cases offer a con- 
venient opportunity for this. They 
are placed in the upper positions 
where they will receive some 
warmth from the colonies below 
and around them, Under these con- 
ditions two-frame nuclei will win- 


ter successfully. Such weak nur 
clei, however, are useful only for 
holding spare queens. A more lusty 
type of nucleus, say, of good four- 
frame strength, is a different prop- 
osition. I have seen these winter 
on a very small amount of stores 
and build up into honey producers 
as good as any. 


Whatever factors contribute to 
the good performance of these nu- 
clei, it is quite certain that they 
could not survive the winter with- 
out sharing the warmth dissipated 
throughout our eight-colony pack. 
Undoubtedly our regular colonies 
also benefit by being packed to- 
gether in this way. Remember, 
however, we are dealing only with 
small clusters of bees wintered in 
single-story, eight-frame hives. 


JZ IN, 


Test Your Beekeeping Knowledge 


Grade yourself by turning to 
page 639 for answers to these 
questions. 

1. How many eyes does a honey bee 
have? 

2. What is a pollen basket? 

3. What is a skep? 
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4. What is a baby nucleus? 

5. What is an artificial swarm? 
6. What is acarapis woodi? 

7. What are go-backs? 

8. What is honeydew? 

9. What is a closed-end frame? 
10. What is the spermatheca? 
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Let’s Talk Sales 


By Charles W. Gouget, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 


Counter Selling 









ALTHOUGH ALL 
WO7TtK S7AHES 
JACK A DULL Boy 

FEAL WORK 

SIANES FT O7TTEA 

“JACK” 








BuzlE BEEIAN SAS: 


After the prospective customer 
has entered a grocery store there 
are so many things to attract his 
attention from the thing he desires 
to purchase that he may forget, 
completely, the thing he originally 
intended to obtain. This fact is es- 
pecially true of honey because it 
is a seasonal product, which means 
that it is out of circulation for many 
months of the year in which case 
it may get “tucked” away on the 
grocer’s shelves among hundreds of 
other items that attract more at- 
tention than honey, and in effect 
“blot it out”. Since it may get hid- 
den from view during warm weath- 
er, the grocer, too, may forget en- 
tirely about his honey supply until 
someone who likes pancakes and 
honey asks for it; then he may find 
to his surprise that he is “fresh 
out” and lose a sale, 


Grocers must be made honey con- 
scious if they are to sell more than 
a few jars of honey a month. They 
become honey-conscious in two 
ways: First, by the amount of prof- 
it they make on the article, and, 
second, by the amount of knowl- 
edge and information which they 
have acquired on the unusual bene- 
fits of honey as a food. The job of 
educating the grocer belongs to 
the producer who sells his products 
through the local grocery stores. 
With the proper information at his 
disposal a grocer can talk more in- 
telligently about the health values 
of honey as a food, and as a result 
he will sell more honey. If he 
knows, in addition, how the honey 
is processed, and that it is done un- 
der sanitary conditions, these facts 
add a personal touch which may 
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often make a sale. The public likes 
to know how the food it eats is 
prepared. 

Interior Displays 


Too often a grocer has so many 
articles to feature that return more 
profit than honey, that he cannot 
afford to donate valuable space to 
honey exhibits. This difficulty may 
be overcome in part by running 
specials which allow the grocer a 
little more profit; or by leaving 
large quantities of honey in popu- 
lar sizes with the grocer on con- 
signment for display purposes. In 
the latter case the grocer pays only 
for what he sells when he sells it, 
with no outlay of money. 


When one asks favors of one’s 
grocer friend, one cannot be too 
choosey, but if there should be any 
choice in the matter an individual 
table display is to be preferred to 
counter displays which are too of- 
ten mixed with many other items. 
Regardless of the kind of display 
that may be chosen, it must be im- 
pressive enough to attract attention, 
and to remind the customer of the 
honey exhibit that pleased him in 
the window. This means that there 
must be a mass presentation of ma- 
terial, clean, neat and complete, 
whether it be at the wrapping coun- 
ter, at the cash register, or on an 
individual table. The display must 
so impress the observers with quali- 
ty that they cannot resist the desire 
to purchase. The sale may be 
“cinched” by placing a dispenser 
full of the same honey at the dis- 
posal of the customer where he may 
eat some of it on a salted cracker. 
Tasting nearly always breaks down 
any resistance to purchase. 

The Counter 


Most all food sold in a grocery 
store passes over the counter. It is 
the place where the customer and 
the grocer meet to make their final 
transactions before the customer 
leaves the store. It is the ‘“‘spot”’ 
where the attention of the grocer 
and the customer are focused in a 
relatively small area, the one place 
where a few jars of honey may be 
seen even though a larger exhibit 
may have been overlooked alto- 
gether. It is the place where the 
grocer can make an additional sale 
by casually dropping a few “magic” 
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Suggestion should be continued from the window to the inside of the store 
and finally to the counter where the customer makes his purchases. 


“Do you like hon- 
ey?” Usually the answer is: ‘‘Sure, 
I’ll take a jar,” but the grocer must 
say those “‘magic’’ words to call the 
customer’s attention to honey, or 
his attention will be distracted by 
the cheese spreads and other arti- 
cles on the counter. To make real 
sales of honey the customer’s atten- 
tion must be called to the honey in 
as many ways as possible, and the 
more personal that attention can be 
the better. 
An Actual Illustration 

A cooperative grocer who was a 
real “honey-eater” had a store on a 
main highway. The beekeeper built 
a neat honey stand on the highway 
in front of the service station con- 
reeted with the store, and in ad- 
diticn he had thoroughly educated 
both the store manager and the sta- 
tion attendants in the healthful 
qualities of honey as a food, and in 
the sanitary conditions under which 
it is processed. The “magic” words: 
“Do you like honey?” were applied 
to gas customers and grocery cus- 
tomers alike, and their success is 
shown by the fact that 500 pounds 
of honey were sold during the 
months of September, October, and 
November of that year. The same 
performance was repeated the sec- 
ond year, but the store changed 
hands the third year. 

The new owner does not like 
honey and does not eat it, conse- 
quently he makes no special effort 
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words, namely: 


to sell honey to his customers. 
Since he believes that it does not 
pay to bother with honey he has 
taken down the stand in front of 
the service station, and as a result 
honey must sell itself from the 
shelves in the store. Now, this 
same store without the roadside 
stand, and without the enthusiasm 
of the owner, sells less than one 
dozen one pound jars of honey a 
month. 

It’s much like what Buzie says: 
“Although all work makes Jack a 
dull boy, real work makes more 
‘tack. 

Summary 

Factors that make for good coun- 
ter sales may be listed as follows: 

1. A friendly grocer who likes 

to eat honey. 

2. A grocer who is well informed 
in the merits of honey and in 
sanitary methods of processing. 

3. Special sales and selling on 
consignment. 

4. Roadside stands to attract 
tourists’ attention. 

5. Mass presentation of material, 
clean, neat and complete in the 
store and on the roadside stand. 

6. Individual table displays for 
emphasis offering a free sam- 
ple taste. 

7. Reminding the customers by 
word of mouth. 

8. A reasonable profit for the 
grocer. 
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From the Apiary Note-Book 


Ev Clarence Tontz, Elsinore, Calif. 


California’s past wet winter is 
paying off in a heavy honey crop 
from the unirrigated plants, such 
as the mountain sages and wild 
buckwheat, and many beekeepers 
have to extract like mad to keep 
their bees supplied with supers. 
Some of the bee-supply houses have 
had to ration out supplies and I 
have had several beekeepers tell 
me that they had to really make 
the rounds before they wre able 
to buy any equipment at all. Most 
of the used bee equipment was 
snapped up by beekeepers last win- 
ter after we had had 15 inches of 
rain or more. The average for 
southern California this past winter 
was around 20 inches. 

It is ironical that after we final- 
ly got a good wet season many com- 
mercial beekeepers are turning 
their backs on “brush” plants and 
as a result many. many tons of 
honey will go unharvested. The 
reason is that rental of bees for pol- 
lination is big business. Recently 
I discussed this aspect with a com- 
mercial beekeever who stated that 
he has contracts with alfalfa seed 
growers and these contracts, as a 
rule, are renewed year after vear. 
It would be suicide, he said. to drop 


out of the nollination business fe 
an occasional good season “in the 
brush.’ Moreover. he said. at best 


the amount of honey gathered 


woantd nrobebly ahout eonal that 
obtained from rentals. This does 
not inelude the work and exnense 
of extracting the honey. Decscnite 


larve seale desertion of the summer 


rlarts, there will he much of this 
honev harvested hv cmatler§ hee- 
keeners who onerate for honev 
alore The oarance harvey eran was 


maand thie carean en that avervthine 


cansdered our etatnm hoc a cand 
ehonce of heino the No. 1 quantity 
hoenov nradireer 

Recently the leadi-< California 
farm raner, The Calornia Farmer, 
rarried an article hv a large scale 
ladino ond alfalfa grower jn which 
he stated that the value of honev 


nollinatars for lesime ceed 


Cali- 


hees ac 
has heen everniaved hv the 
Collesga af Aecrtenlture§ at 
Davis and that the rollination hisi- 
ness jin gsenersl has heen Aevoloned 
into q “racket’’, Mr Waldo W. 


Weeth, the large-scale farmer, went 


foarni n 
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on to state that from his own ex- 
perience he believes that an aver- 
age of one and one half stands of 
bees per acre is sufficient. In the 
30’s, Mr. Weeth continued, he had 
occasion to check on alfalfa seed 
yields in Arizona and although “no 
attention was given to bee polli- 
nators’’, yields of 1400, 1600, and 
1800 pounds per acre were quite 
common. 

In defense of the beekeeper I 
would like to state that many al- 
falfa seed growers do not realize 
the fact that it was but a short 
time ago that the policy of paying 
a beeman to set some bees down in 
or near his alfalfa field was un- 
heard of. The beekeepers brought 
in their bees and set them down 
for free. In many cases they even 
had to pay for the privilege of pol- 
linating the farmer’s alfalfa. The 
beekeepers’ aim was to get a crop 
of honey. Too often in the past 
ten drouth-stricken years these al- 
falfa locations were over-crowded 
and the only one who profited was 
the alfalfa grower I write this 
from expcrience, I have hauled 
more than a tew loads of bees to the 
alfalfa districts near the Mojave 
Desert (a 300-mile round trip) a..d 
have the colonies lose weight after 
being in the alfalfa several weeks. 
In fact, I have had quite a few 
starve ovt. I am of the opinion 
that Mr. Weeth and manvy other al- 
falfa farmers fail to realize that in 
most eases in years past their alfal- 
fa fields were adequately pollinated 
even if thev did not nav ~rental. 

Mr. Weeth’s question of ‘ust how 
many colonies of bees are required 
per acre for adequate pollination 
> certainlv wort>y of an answer. 
So far I do not know of any one 
who has the answer a definite 
vnaqruestionable one, that is. Mr 
"Teeth stated in his article that bee- 
keeners are demanding $5.50 to 
$600 per stand for bees as polli 
nators on alfalfa, and a minimum 
of five stands ver acre un to eight 
ctands. It would be well for the 
heekeening industry — at least, 
those ensaged in nollination rental 
— to arrive at a closer answer than 
now exists as to just how many 
colonies are reauired to adequately 
nollinate an acre of alfalfa. The 
tide can swing the other way — al- 
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falfa growers being led to believe 
that they will be just as well off 
with practically no bees as polli- 
nators. 


Recently I was cleaning up my 
honey packing room with lots of 
hot water when a neighbor walked 
in. “Bet I know something that 
will cut that sticky honey better 
than hot water’, he said. “What is 
it?” I asked, thinking that I was 
going to be on the receiving end of 
another “bright” idea. ‘‘Gasoline’’, 
he replied. “I’ll still take hot wa- 


Bees on a sage and wild buckwheat lo- 
cation. A nice crop of white to water 
white sage was harvested but is not 
bringing the premium as most of us 
expected due to the fact that the cus- 
tomers have largely been educated to 
a blend of sage and wild buckwheat 
the past few years which runs amber 
in color. However, I feel that many 
people, once they taste the thick wax- 
ey luscious button or black sage honey, 
will become quickly educated to the 
fact that here is a honey well worth 
waiting for. 


’ 


ter,” I replied. Until recently I 
had to carry pai:fuls cof hot water 
from the house to a little room in 
our honey store in which we label- 
ed and packed jars of bulk comb 
honey. Then to save the thousands 
of extra steps and energy we had 
a water heater installed. To save 
space, we installed the water heater 
outside the building and to save 
the expense of buying costly lum- 
ber and the carpenter costs, we uti- 
lized two 50-gallon oil drums that 
were cluttering up the farm. A 
welder cut out both ends of one 
drum and one end of the other 


The orange honey crop was good this 
season in California and already a 
great deal of it is out of the hands of 
the producers. Orange blossom honey, 
we find, is quite popular with tourists 
who want to “take a bit of California” 
back with them. 


drum. He welded a one inch rim 
around the top drum (Fig. 1) and 
simply stacked it on top of the bot- 
tom drum after the water heater 


When we painted the white background 
for this sign we used up some paint 
that we found around the house and 
I'm afraid it wasn’t too good a quality. 
It didn’t last like the painted letters 
and so we have to have the sign done 
again. 
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was in place. The two drums are 
not fastened together in any other 
way. If the heater is to be replaced 
the two drums can easily be lifted 
off. A simple door was cut out of 
the bottom drum and the hinges 
welded on. Two small spring 
catches likewise were welded on. 
Fig. 2 shows the door open which 
provides easy access to the controls. 
The heater is standing on a cement 
base, With a good coat of metal 
paint this ‘“new-fangled” water 
heater closet will be quite neat ap- 
pearing, and about as fireproof as 
anything you could build. 


It is a bit trieky to properly liquefy 
the extracted honey that surrounds a 
ehvnk of comb honey in a jar but I 
have had fair success bv plaring such 
jars out in the sun. During winter and 
spring days out here it requires several 
davs of slow warming. During the 
summer a few hours is sufficient The 
best volicy is to pack onlv as much as 
you estimate will be sold before granu- 
lation sets in. Avoid using any kind 
of honey which granulates fast. 
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Fig. 2. 
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A Hobby That Grew 


By Arthur White, Jackson, Mich. 





Mr. White standing in his apiary watching bees at work. 


It was in April ’45, that I got bit 
by the intriguing, pleasant, and 
profitable bee ‘“bug’’. Intriguing, 
from the interesting and fascinating 
way they do things. Pleasant, be- 
cause the work is in the fresh air 
and sunshine, and I believe, next 
to nature. Profitable, as your first 
cost (equipment) is the major item. 
The honey is brought to the hives 
at no cost to the beekeeper, who on- 
ly furnishes a place to store it. 

What induced me to start with 
bees? All of us, when we start 
something new, must have a rea- 
son—perhaps for a hobby or some 
extra money. I think I had both in 
mind, but the primary reason at 
first, was honey for my own use. 
Using a lot of honey, I had been 
buying from local beekeepers, but 
their supply was gone. Having dis- 
covered a new source quite a dis- 
tance from home, I had been driv- 
ing over every few Sundays. One 
Sunday the beekeeper said, ‘““The 
amount you use, you should have a 
few hives of your own’’. I asked a 
few questions. He took me out to 
his beeyard. It happened to be a 
fairly warm day and a few bees 


were flying. He told me about 
hives, supers, frames, foundations, 
etc. 

Driving home and all night I 


thought about it. Next morning I 
drove over to a beekeeper who had 
sold me honey the year before but 
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was now sold out. I told him what 
I wanted to do. Would he help me? 
“Sure will’, he said, “Even got 
some equipment that was my son’s 
that I will sell you cheap’. He 
even loaned me a frame holder to 
wire with. We talked bees for two 
or three hours. I told him I thought 
I had it all clear (that’s what I 
thought). He gave me the name of 
a shipper that he had bought bees 
from. So home I went with enough 
equipment to start five hives. 

I ordered five packages of bees 
and waited. Yes—waited! That 
was in April ’45, and I got the bees 
about June 15th. Why so long? 
Well, I think sugar was still ration- 
ed that year, honey was high and 
those shippers had more orders than 
they could handle. They didn’t have 
time for a little guy with five pack- 
ages. It’s not that way now. 

What did I do in the meantime? 
I wired frames, put in foundation, 
set up hives, and then I beat a path 
to the library, I read all the books 
I could find on bees. I read, talked, 
thought, slept, and practically ate 
bees. I subscribed to a leading bee 
journal, and bought a good book on 
bees. 

I joined the local beekeepers’ as- 
sociation, went to their meetings. 
The third year I was elected secre- 
tary, the next year president. I got 
acquainted with a couple of good 
beekeepers, talked with them, went 
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to their places and worked in the 
beeyards with them, maybe just a 
couple of hours at a time. Any 
problem I had I asked about it. 
Some problems I worked out for 
myself. I made mistakes, but who 
doesn’t? Did I have swarming 
trouble the first few years? I 
thought I was a first cousin to mon- 
keys the way I climbed trees. Those 
bees found more high trees than I 
ever thought existed. 

Did I get any honey the first year? 
No—period. The bees came too late 
and I had to start them on comb 
foundation. That summer of 745 
was hot and dry. They did gather 
enough to winter on. Everybody 
“snickered”—just another guy with 
a bright idea. I swallowed it all 
and waited. The next year I placed 
my order earlier and plunged in. I 
built up to about 15 colonies that 
year. That fall I sold about $100.00, 
worth of honey. Folks began to 
open their eyes. ‘Well, maybe he 
has something’, they said. 

Every year I bought more bees and 
equipment. I bought all my equip- 
ment from the same man. He said 
his son became interested in bees, 
but instead of starting out easy, he 
plunged in heavily. The fever died 
off in a year or so. His father said 
he had bought equipment for 75 
hives. It was all good, some of it 
new. I was buying it for less than 
half price and finally bought it all. 
I also purchased some of the 
father’s, who was giving up bees 
because of a bad heart. 

The summer of ’50 rolled around. 
I had quite an apiary, about 35 col- 
onies in four years, not counting 
the first bad one. I was getting the 
feel of things, and it was getting 
beyond the hobby stage. I began to 
see in bees something that I had 
been working for. I had a mental 
picture of a few months in Florida 
in the winter, with a source of in- 
come that I could leave, without 
bothering anyone. Also, I knew 
some day I would leave my present 
vocation, Looking at it from all 
sides, bees seemed like the answer. 
So, I started to work for that goal. 
I figured I could have a fair income 
with about 200 or more hives. I 
enjoyed the bees, better I think 
than my regular work, and spent 
every available minute with them. 

In May ’50, a local beekeeper 
with 50 hives, got the California 
bee “fever”, had it bad and decided 
to go out and look it over. Would 
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I handle his bees for half? I was 
reluctant as I didn’t think I knew 
enough yet for that many. “Oh, 
heck”! he said. “You know enough 
about bees to handle mine, too’’. So, 
I took his on. (Oh yes! he came 
back, said the grass was just as 
green back here.) Well, I thought, 
honey from mine, half of his, I’m 
getting in the game. I! ran his bees 
with good success, and only one 
hive swarmed, 

In August c{ the same year, I 
was just starting to extract, when 
arother beekeeper called me. He 
wanted to know if I would be in- 
terested in 25 hives with all the 
honey on? Reason? Ill health. I 
scratched my head and said I would 
look into it. I drove out and looked 
them over. I estimated a ton of 
honey, so bought bees, hives, supers, 
and honey for $235.00. I extracted 
2,200 pounds of honey, which I sold 
at 11 cents to 17 cents a pound, and 
moved the bees home. That year, 
I extracted five and a half tons of 
honey. I started with five hives. 
Some may say luck, but I don’t 
think so, as I studied bees and hon- 
ey production. 

What do I do with my honey? 
For the first three years (after the 
first poor one) I disposed of most 
of it, in five-pound jars, by running 
an ad in the paper at extracting 
time, But I was getting so much 
that I had to figure out some other 
way to dispose of it. True, I could 
dispose of it at wholesale in 60’s, 
which I started to do. But my wife 
had another idea. She found out 
that the local stores in our town 
(about 65,000 pop.) didn’t have a 
regular honey supply source. They 
bought from wholesale houses, or 
any beekeeper that happened along. 


We found that a lot of food mer- 
chants had a sour taste in their 
mouths for some beekeepers. Why? 
Because around or after extracting 
time, some beekeepers would come 
into town, sell the merchants a lot 
of bottled honey and that’s the last 
they would see of them. In about 
90 days, the merchant would have 
a lot of granulated honey on his 
shelves. Granulated honey (around 
here) will not sell out of a store. 
Nothing is wrong with it as any 
beekeeper knows, but the public 
won't buy it. 

What did my wife do? She said. 
“You pasteurize and bottle some 
honey in 8-oz. and 1-lb. jars. I’m 
going to sell honey’’. And she did. 
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She told them she would be there 
once a month the year round. All 
honey that granulated, or became 
unsalable, she would pick up. That 
was three years ago. She now sells 
to about 85 percent of the stores. 
Some of the larger stores she calls 
on twice a month, A lot of the mer- 
chants now call up if they run out, 
and 60 percent of them won’t buy 
from any one else. Why? Just 
good service. She also picks up 
other beekeepers’ honey that has 
granulated, brings it home, lique- 
fys it, and takes it back. At present 
I am bottling about 600 to 700 
pounds a month. 

Last year our gross sales were 
around $1,300—not a fortune, but 
not bad for a hobby that started 
seven years ago. Our store sales 
have been so good that we ran out 
of honey in April ’52, and I have 
had to buy, until I extract, to keep 
the stores supplied. This year I 
have put all available equipment 
in use. I bought 50 packages, which 
will make me about 100 hives this 
year. I also produce comb honey 
as we have a year around demand 
for it. We buy jars in large lots, 
and labels by the thousand and 
keep the price reasonable. 

Having made a success of bees 
and the promotion of honey, I was 
called upon last year to give a series 
of lectures. After obtaining the 
film, ‘‘The Indispensable Bee’’, I 
wrote up my talk and gave about 12 
last winter to the men’s and wo- 
men’s clubs in this town and others. 


I also gave lectures and showed 
films to soldier’s and veteran’s hos- 
pitals. 


I find that bees get in your blood 
after a few years, something like 
spring fever when the first warm 
days roll around. In bees, I see a 
lot of advantages they have over 
other stock. They require no care 
in the winter months. Chickens, or 
such, have to be fed 365 days in 
the year. Bees require no day-to- 
day care as other stock. Even in 
the busy season it’s only every 
seven to ten days that they require 
attention. There are lots of bees 
that get looked at only in the spring, 
summer, and extracting time, and 
still produce good crops of honey, 
but I don’t believe that’s good bee- 
keeping. Bees also forage for their 
own food, and they always seem to 
bring home more than they can use, 


Honey has another feature that 
appealed to me. If properly ripen- 
ed it can be kept indefinitely. You 
don’t have to rush it off to market 
before it spoils. 

In closing this article I have this 
to say. Interesting and profitable 
sideline beekeeping can’t be beat. 
It has paid off for me, also honey 
as a food for children and adults 
has no equal. It is assimilated in- 
to the blood stream without having 
to be changed like other sweets. 
Honey is an ancient food. The 
Greeks called it the nectar of the 
yods. I call it the dew distilled 
from the stars and rainbow. 


MUI, 


Those Long-tongued Bumblebees 


No wonder bumblebees get nec- 
tar from the corollas of red clover. 
Look at that long tongue! Consid- 
erable effort has been made _ to 
lengthen the tongues of honey bees 
by breeding from _ long-tongued 
queens. Attempts have also been 
suggested on how to shorten the 
corollas of red clover. Apparently 
we hear more about red clover hon- 
ey. Are the tongues getting longer 
or the corollas shorter? 
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Easy Does It 


By J. W. Admire, Council Grove, Kans. 


Because of the heavy lifting 
which goes along with the business 
of beekeeping, it has been said tha' 
beekeeping is not an old man’s job. 
So what? The oldsters just have to 
give up the business or devise some 
way to make the work easier. Well, 
we have done just that—not given 
up but made the device which takes 
the heavy work out of it. I have 
been keeping bees for some 40 
years and I know something of the 
heavy work connected with the 
handling of loaded supers and load 
ing and unloading hives of bees 
when moving them. After a long 
period of planning and cutting and 
trying business we have come up 
with the tool which is demonstrated 
in the pictures. 

We beiieve you will be able to 
tell from these illustrations how 
easy it is to make any desired 
changes in the hive assembly. First, 
I will tell about the construction of 
the tool. The tool is mounted on 
three rubber tired roller bearing 
wheels 12 inches in diameter. These 
are mounted on a U-shaped frame 
made of two-inch heavy angle iron. 
From the center of this U frame we 
have two uprights of full thickness 
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two by four which are braced to 
the frame with heavy two-inch flat- 
iron braces which make a _ very 
rigid construction. At the top of 
the uprights we have two cross bars 
of one by four oak. Between these 
cross bars on one side is mounted 
two single pulleys and at the 
other side one puliey. In a conven- 
ient position on the right-hand side 
of the uprights is a drum with a 
crank geared in a three-to-one ratio 
for easy operation. From this drum 
and up through the pulleys and down 
to two circular bars are cables at- 
tached. The circular bars have a 
shallow U-shaped lip at the ends 
which fit snugly under the side 
rails of the bottom board of the 
hive. In photo No. 4 I am holding 
two angle irons which fit in the 
rails. These bars have lips in the 
center that fit in the hand holds and 
are used when lifting any part of 
the hive above the bottom board. 

Now for the illustrations: 

No. 1. The tool is moved up a- 
stride the hive to be worked, the 
circular bars raised up out of the 
way. 

No. 2. The side bars are in place 
and we have lifted the one full- 
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depth super and two half-depth su- 
pers up high enough to remove the 
queen excluder and insert the in- 
ner cover with a bee escape in 
place in preparation for taking off 
the honey. All this operation is 
done without the bees hardly know- 
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ing that anything has happened. 
No, 3. The bee-escape board is in 


place and the supers lowered in 
place. , 

No. 4. We have taken off the su- 
pers and are getting ready to load 


the hive and move to a new loca- 
597 











tion. I have taken out the side bars 
ready to lower the circular bars to 
position under the hive. 

No. 5. Ready to lift the hive. 
Here we will explain what you see 
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on top of the hive. We found that 
if we lifted the hive without some- 
thing to stabilize it, it would tip one 
way or the other so here we have 
two cross bars bolted together in 
the center, the lifting cables pass- 
ing through the ends of one, and 
the other has pins which drop down 
over the ends of the cover board. 

No. 6. Here we have lifted the 
hive ready to be wheeled to the 
truck and placed ready to move. 

No. 7. Lowering the hive into the 
truck, cables slackened off and the 
weight of the hive is now on the 
truck bed. All that is necessary 
now is to move it in place. I might 
say here that this procedure is used 
only when the hives are not stack- 
ed up. In that event the tool could 
be constructed to include the han- 
dling of tiered-up loads, 

No. 8. Here we are loading the 
supers all in one unit without tear- 
ing them apart till they arrive at 
the honey house. 

No. 9. and 10 are two views of 
one of my yards showing the use of 
the queen excluder used in Dem- 
areeing for swarm control and to 
keep the queen out of the supers. 
I might say, here in this yard of 38 
stands I have not had a single 
swarm. I have heard it said that 
you do not get as much honey by 
using the queen excluders. I can’t 
say about that and I don’t know 
how much would be on the hives if 
I had not used them, but most of 
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them now have one full-depth and 
two shallow. supers. The photos 
were made July 5, 1952. 

You will notice how easy it is to 
tell the position of the queen ex- 
cluder as I have them painted bright 
red. : 

I have always tried to follow my 
father’s advice that anything worth 
doing at all was worth doing right 
I try to keep my equipment clean 
and well painted as well as the in- 
side of the hive. I help the bees to 
by keeping the burr 
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combs cut out and the _ propolis 
scraped off the frames and hive 
bodies, which makes it easy to work 
the hive. I only keep around 100 
hives and try to have them in about 
three yards. 

I will say in conclusion that I 
have been doing inspection work 
out here in Kansas for some time, 
and I think one of the greatest ben- 
efits to the bee industry would be 
an educational program for the 
beekeepers in the proper care of 
the apiary. 
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Erring Queens 


By David Bone, Beckenham, Kent, England 





The purpose of these notes from 
my own experience is to remind the 
beginner that queens have not read 
the same textbooks that he has, and 
are often ignorant of the fact that 
they ought to be found on a frame 
containing eggs in the brood nest. 


The nervousness and excitability 
of black queens is very well known. 
They frequently run wildly about 
the combs when the hive is opened, 
and are often, after the beekeeper 
has searched for them long and 
fruitlessly, to be found sheltering 
on the sides of the hive, or in a 
corner, or under the entrance. But 
it is less well known that even the 
placid and phlegmatic Italian queen 
is not always to be found where she 
ought to be. 

The accompanying photograph 
shows a frame of new honey taken 
from the middle of a super. The 
comb was being filled with nectar 
as fast as it was being built, and 
contained a little pollen but no 
brood. I wanted to get a_ photo- 
graph of a frame of new honey; and 
as there was nobody to hold it for 
me, and the day was very calm, I 
balanced the frame on the top of 
the super, and took the photograph 
you see here. No sooner had the 
shutter of the camera closed than 
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some wandering zephyr piew the 
frame over; and it fell flat upon the 
top of the super. Uttering dread- 
ful oaths, I rushed forward and 
picked it up, but was relieved to 
find that there was scarcely a mark 
on the delicate new comb, and that 
only a couple of bees had been 
crushed by the fall. I closed up the 
hive, and went on with my work. 
An hour or so later, having finished 
my work in that apiary, I happened 
to pass this hive on my way out, 
and noticed a little knot of bees 
clustered together among the grass 
in front of the entrance. I picked 
them up, separated them gently, 
and found in their midst the queen 
of that hive. She was obviously 
dying; and had obviously been 
crushed. A straight dent was dis- 
tinctly to be seen running across 
her thorax. In other words, this 
queen had been either among the 
few bees on the frame of honey 
that you see in the photograph, or 
upon the top bars of the super— 
both places where one would hard- 
ly think of looking for a queen, es- 
pecially if, as here, she had a brood 
nest furnished with eleven frames. 


Thad another instructive case in 
which a queen was to be found in 
a super almost full of honey. As 
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in the previous instance, there was 
no queen excluder: but the queen 
had eleven Modified Dadant frames 
and eleven British Standard frames 
to lay in. and so could not possibly 
have wanted room. But these 
brood combs were all so regular 
that she did want drone cells to 
lay in. Now it so hanvened that a 
mouse had entered the super of 
drawn combs while it had been in 
storage, and had gnawed away the 
corners of two or three combs. 
These the bees duly revaired when 
the suner was given to them: but 
they filled uv the gans with drone 
cells: and the queen left the brood 
chamber in order to lay in this iso- 
lated patch of drone comb. 

It has been my practice to leave 
the feed-hole in the inner cover 
open both winter and summer for 
unward ventilation, I had once 
lifted the roof off a hive, and was 
quietly watching the bees about the 
feed-hole without having smokrd 
or in any way disturbed the colony. 


A frame of new honey from the mid- 
dle of a super. Brt for the sad story 
that belongs to this photograph, see 
the text. 


To my surprise, I saw the queen 
walk up through the feed-hole, take 
a look round, and then wander 
down into the hive again. Not 
long afterwards, a friend said to me: 
“TI now always make .it a practice 
to look for the queen among the 
bees on the inner cover; because 
twice this year have I noticed the 
queen on the underside of the cov- 
er after I have taken it off the hive.” 

I remember once telling a begin- 
ner that, though I had dozens of 
times discovered a black queen 
right off the combs and lurking in 
a corner, I had never yet encounter- 
ed a laying Italian queen in such 
an undignified posture. Almost the 
next day I was permitted a glimpse 
into the depths of my ignorance by 
finding a fertile golden queen tak- 
ing time off upon the walls of the 
hive. With bees there is no always 
and no never. 

I have found that an apparently 
calm and unfrightened Italian 
queen will often be found on an al- 
most unoccupied comb, or even a 
frame of foundation, outside the 
brood nest. Whether she has re- 
treated there from the disturbance 
of the manipulation, I do not know; 
but I now carefully examine all 
frames in the brood box whenever I 
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have the slightest difficulty in find- 
ing a queen. 

I have several times seen the 
queen upon a comb, and have re- 
turned it to the hive, and immedi- 
ately taken out the next frame, and 
to my surprise have found the same 
queen upon that comb. At first I 
used to think that there must be 
two queens in the hive; but eventu- 
ally I learned that even a laying 
queen may be so sprightly that she 
can get from one comb to its neigh- 
bor even while one of them is in 
motion. In my experience, the on- 
ly way to be sure of a queen’s 
whereabouts when once you have 
found her, is to place the frame on 
which she was discovered immedi- 
ately in a separate box beside the 
hive till you want her again. 

When about to requeen in the 
fall, do not rest satisfied with find- 
ing the old queen and destroying 
her, but go on and look carefully 
through the rest of the combs, in 
case she has a daughter, reared un- 
der the supersedure impulse, pres- 
ent with her in the hive, This dam- 
sel would, of course, entirely de- 
stroy the chances of the fine young 
queen which you have bought. 
Virgin queens, of whatever race, 

(Continued on page 636) 
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Breathes there a cook whose soul 
is so dead that she does not wel- 
come another good cooky recipe? 
Honey-way ones are especially nice 
to have! Rich golden exteriors, 
subtly flavored, and retaining that 
delectable fresh-baked taste all 
good cooks rejoice in. 

For good cooky baking, metal 
sheets that shine are a must, It is 
not necessary to wash cooky sheets 
between batches while baking. 
Preheat the oven to the correct 
temperature, slip cooky filled 
sheets in quickly and no peeking! 
A word of precaution—lower tem- 
peratures are required for baking 
honey cookies as honey  scorches 
easily and flavor will be impaired. 

Good when they come from the 
oven, all of these are without peer 
if you can manage to keep any long 
enough to age. 

Honey Wafers 

One-half cup butter, % cup hon- 
ey, % cup ready-to-eat bran, 2 cups 
sifted flour, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 ta- 
blespoons orange juice, and % tea- 
spoon orange extract. 

Blend butter with honey; 
until creamy. Add orange juice 
and extract. Crush bran slightly; 
add to first mixture with sifted 
dry ingredients. Mix thoroughly 
and chill. Roll dough on floured 
board to about 1/16 inch thickness. 
Cut with floured cooky cutter; 
bake on greased baking sheet in 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., 
about 10 minutes. 

Honey Chocolate Chip Cookies 

One cup cake flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 
% cup shortening, % cup honey, 1 
egg, % teaspoon vanilla, % cup 
chopped nuts (optional), and % cup 
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For the Cooky 
Jar 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 





A rs 
Vida Honey wafers. — Photo 
a Ste Courtesy Kellogg Company. 
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semi-sweet chocolate pieces. 

Sift flour, baking powder, and 
salt together. Cream _ shortening 
and honey; beat in egg; add vanilla 
and sifted dry ingredients. Fold in 
nuts and chocolate pieces. Drop 
from teaspoon onto greased cooky 
sheet. Bake in moderate oven, 375 
degrees F., 10 to 12 minutes. 

Honey Nutlets 

One cup shortening, 1 cup honey, 
1 cup brown sugar, 1 egg, beaten, 
4 cups cake flour, % teaspoon soda, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cinna- 
mon, and 2 cups broken nutmeats. 

Melt shortening, add honey and 
sifted sugar. Beat thoroughly. Aad 
egg, sifted dry ingredients, and mix 
well, Stir in nuts and drop by tea- 
spoons onto greased cookie sheet. 
Bake at 350 degrees F., about 15 


minutes. Makes 4 dozen cookies. 
Store in airtight jar 10 days to 
ripen. 


Honey Date Bars 

Three eggs, beaten, 1 cup honey, 
1142 cups cake flour, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 2 cups ground dates, and 1 cup 
chopped nuts. 

Beat eggs until thick and com- 
bine with honey. Sift flour, baking 
powder, and salt together and add 
to eggs and honey. Add dates and 
nuts. Combine all ingredients and 
pour only to % inch depth, into 
two 7 x 11 inch pans which have 
been greased and lined with waxed 
paper. Bake in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., for 40 minutes. Re- 
move from pans and cool. Cut into 
bars 1 inch wide, or wrap in waxed 
paper until ready to cut. Kept 
two or three weeks the flavor will 
improve. Roll in powdered sugar 
when ready to serve. 

Aurora, Nebraska 
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Live and Learn 


By Propolis Pete 


Isn’t it marvelous how little we 
know about what makes the wheels 
go around inside of a beehive, I 
am not going to make that usual 
crack about the bees not reading 
the same books. I mean _ instead, 
why is it that when conditions ap- 
pear to call for a certain reaction, 
the bees do exactly the opposite? 

Last month I sang a song of de- 
spair because everything around 
here was drier than a bone. That 
was the signal for the deluge. Ac- 
cording to my home-made rain 
gauge, eleven inches fell during the 
month of August. My rain gauge 
is a straight sided pan, and a ruler, 
not a precision instrument, but ac- 
curate enough for my _ purposes. 
The nearest official weather station 
is a hundred miles away, and they 
show only half that total. But dur- 
ing July they showed normal rain- 
fall, whereas I got only a half an 
inch. It is those local cloudbursts 
that make the difference. We had 
a couple of ‘‘Lulus”’ that they did 
not get, 

Now, after a cold and rainy 
spring, with plenty of moisture in 
the ground, you would think that 
there would be a good honey flow 
at least for a couple of weeks into 
the dry period. Instead, the flow 
stopped almost as soon as the dry 
spell started. I should get a pretty 
good flow all through July, but 
this year it stopped right after the 
Fourth of July. That is, it stopped 
excepting for the privet hedges, 
and for my part it could have stop- 
ped before they bloomed. The 
honey that my bees put up before 
the privet came in was very nice, 
what there was of it. When the 
privet came in, the percentage of 
good honey was so low in propor- 
tion that I have quite a decided 
privet flavor this year. Ever taste 
privet honey? It is a nice color, 
and it is smooth going down. Aijii, 
but after it is down a few minutes, 
you get a decided flavor that re- 
minds you of nothing else but Es- 
sence de la Tomcat. In other years 
the percentage is so low that it is- 
n’t noticed. My customers tell me 
Iam crazy. OK. So Im nuts. But 
so long as they feel that way, let 
them buy it. Ill buy mine upstate, 
and buy it cheaper than I sell the 
home-made stuff. 
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Getting back to the bees not do- 
ing what they are supposed to do, 
since the rains came there is ample 
moisture in the ground, the fall 
plants made a nice recovery and are 
starting to bloom. Goldenrod and 
smartweed are coming in, but the 
bees are staying home by the thou- 
sands. Why? The first thought is 
that there is no nectar in the flow- 
ers, but if that is the case, why do 
all kinds of bugs of other species go 
on it? And what do they get when 
they stick their tongues down into 
the flowers? 

Sweet clover doesn’t grow around 
here unless it is coddled. The 
ground is too sour normally. There 
is no place in crop rotation for it 
as a cover crop for the things that 
they farm around here. You see a 
little patch of it here and there, and 
normally you find those little places 
covered with bees. Now up around 
the front of my lot there is a de- 
pression that used to be the root 
cellar under a barn about a hundred 
years ago. I use the hole to burn 
rubbish, brush, and other debris 
that is too big to cart to the town 
dumps. In the course of the years, 
the ashes apparently have sweeten- 
ed the soil, and some birdies must 
have planted sweet clover seeds in 
it. The result is that about ten of 
the huskiest sweet clover plants 
you ever saw are still blooming at 
this late date. 

Yesterday I was up there watch- 
ing the insects visit it. At least that 
was my excuse for staying up there 
doing nothing. Guess what I saw. 
I counted 47 insects working the 
blossoms. One of them was a hon- 
ey bee. The row of hives is about 
150 feet northwest, and bees stay- 
ing home were covering the fronts 
of the hives. That has been going 
on now for about three weeks. Now 
a lot of honey can’t come out of ten 
sweet clover plants, but if there is 
enough nectar to attract 47 insects, 
why aren’t they honey bees? Sure- 
ly the hives are close enough. It 
isn’t that the bees are lazy either. 
You don’t see them flying around 
the hives, but if you want to see 
some action, just go out on the back 
porch : und open a jar of honey, A 
dozen bees will be snooping around 
before you can sit down to watch. 

(Continued on page 638) 
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Second GYlances 


Window displays of honey must 
not only be clean and orderly, but 
be ‘“‘professional’” in conception and 
arrangement, says Charles Gouget 
in his September article on sales- 
manship. His points are well taken 
and his suggested arrangement 
should really both attract and hold 
attention to the honey itself. A big 
problem in many cases, however, 
would be to persuade the merchant 
to grant that much display space to 
any one product with so many com- 
peting for available space (pg. 521). 

Open entrances in moving bees 
are coming to be the usual thing for 
short hauls, and in some cases have 
been used successfully for moves of 
several thousand miles. Trucks are 
not screened but stops are made for 
the day in a convenient place away 
from a town. Bees can fly, gather 
water for brood, even considerable 
nectar in some cases. A friend who 
has tried it assures me that it does 
work. The equipment for loading 
described by Mr. Eckert certainly 
should simplify that hard part of 
the job, and as he suggests, should 
especially be worth the investment 


where large numbers of colonies 
must be moved on _ short notice 
(such as in pollination § service). 


Ability to move quickly may save 
an apiary where insecticides have 
been applied unwisely (page 523). 

White paint is still the most prac- 
tical means of keeping a _ beehive 
cool, says A. W. Furbank (pg. 527), 
and he gives considerable data in 
proof of his contention. While sci- 
entifically these facts are doubtless 
correct, yet in the North especially 
where extremely hot days are few 
in number, red is a satisfactory col- 
or for beehives. I have a number 
of hive bodies ten or more years old 
that were painted with a red barn 
paint and careful observation has 
never shown that the bees leave 
these more quickly than the white 
during hot days. Perhaps the an- 
swer is that the hive cover and no: 
the sides is the point where the 
greatest proportion of heat enters. 
And here I might say that we some- 
times use even black topped shingle 
covers with no noticeable bad ef- 
fects. I am not explaining it—only 
stating a fact. 

Norwegian ‘forest beekeeping”’, 
as described by Capt. Thommessen, 
had the virtue of using large hives 
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at least, which was probably why 
larger crops were obtained than 
with the ordinarily used skep (page 
530). His article also mentions a 
sometimes overlooked fact of how 
important bees were before the 
time of cane or beet sugars. 

Smoker fuels vary greatly with 
locality and individuals—each hav- 
ing his pet material (page 532). 
The most objectionable, aside from 
those with disagreeable odors, are 
perhaps those which burn too hot. 
A flame blast instead of cool smoke 
will kill many bees and anger the 
rest, Partly decayed wood, treated 
with waste oil makes a slow-burn- 
ing fuel that throws plenty of 
smoke, especially if it is slightly 
damp. Green grass or leaves in 
your smoker nozzle are always a 
good precaution in any case, es- 
pecially in fall months when the 
locations dry off. And if you plug 
your smoker (and carry it in a safe 
place) instead of emptying it, the 
charcoal remaining is perhaps the 
best possible starting fuels. 

Roadside stands must make use 
of the same selling principles as 
with any other method, with a good 
location perhaps even more impor- 
tant than ordinary. An attractive 
stand and arrangement, proper 
signs far enough ahead to slow traf- 
fic, and a good product nicely put 
up, are essentials. And having sam- 
ples of honey ready for a taste test 
can convince many an undecided 
customer. All in all, for one plan- 
ning such a stand, Mr. Deyell’s ar- 
ticle is an excellent one to file for 
future reference (page 534). 

Peaches and honey do have an af- 
finity—the blend perhaps has more 
taste appeal than with any other 
fruit (page 536). And if you have 
not eaten them all just as fresh 
fruit, Mrs. Nielsen’s recipes this 
month will not discourage your 
appetite. Peach cobbler—with hon- 
ey—can be a favorite in most any 
family. 

Surprisingly heavy consumption 
of stores does occur at times. Your 
experience is not unique, Propolis 
Pete—your mild winter doubtless 
did induce unseasonable and con- 
tinuous brood rearing. You were 
fortunate that you did give the 
sugar for “stimulation” or you 
might well have found some colo- 

(Continued on page 636) 
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perked & pbuswered 


Sterilizing Bee Equipment 

Question: It is, and has been the prac- 
tice in the control of AFB to sterilize for 
45 minutes using live steam. Hive bodies 
plus their infected combs are placed at 
one time in a covered galvanized tank. 
Hot, dry steam is turned in, and contin- 
ued for 45 minutes. Of course, all combs 
are completely dissolved. Later the 
frames are run through a hot lye bath 
for the purpose of cleaning out founda- 
tion groove etc. The bodies receive no 
further treatment other than the steam. 
My question is: Is the steaming sufficient 
to kill all AFB germs?—A. M. Fowler, 


Mont. 

Answer: It has been said that 
hive parts that have come in contact 
with AFB can be sterilized by sub- 
merging them in hot water for 20 
minutes. Of course, the water must 
be boiling. It would seem, there- 
fore, that hot, dry steam applied to 
hive parts for 45 minutes should do 
a good job of sterilizing. The main 
thing to keep in mind is to remove 
every trace of honey, wax, and pro- 
polis from the hive parts. When 
handling diseased hives and combs 
one must be reasonably careful to 
avoid transmitting the disease to 
other hives. We have used mer- 
cury-bichloride tablets dissolved in 
water for dipping our gloves into, 
also for putting the hive tool into. 
However the best way to sterilize 
a hive tool is to hold it over the 
flame of a bee smoker. 


AS 
Do Not Work 


Bees in Supers 
Question: I keep my bees in double 
hive bodies and place shallow extract- 


ing supers on these in the spring for the 
production of comb honey in shallow 
frames. These supers usually contain at 
least one drawn comb with foundation 
in the rest of them. Last fall there was 
an excellent flow from  goldenrod and 
the weather was unusually warm for the 
time of year. I reduced the colonies to 
one story and put on shallow extracting 
supers to get some comb honey, but the 
bees filled up below in the hive body 
crowding the queen so that there was 
little room for fall egg laying and put 
very little in the shallow frames in the 
supers. I have the bees in double hive 
bodies now. Would it be advisable to 
place the queen in the lower hive body 
and place the super with shallow frames 
between the two hive bodies? If I placed 
a super of shallow frames between the 
two hive bodies would I need a queen 
excluder between the shallow super and 
lower hive body?—Elmer W. Grossman, 
Ind. 

Answer: If there is a heavy flow 
from goldenrod and aster during 
this month and early October, the 
bees should work in the supers. 
However, since your shallow supers 
contain mostly full sheets of foun- 


dation instead of drawn combs, the 
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bees would not enter the supers 
quite so readily as they would if 
there were all drawn combs, You 
might try placing a shallow super 
between the two brood chambers to 
see whether or not the bees would 
start drawing out the foundation. If 
they do, you could then shift the 
shallow super back on top. There 
needs to be a good honey flow on 
to induce bees to work in supers 
and draw out full sheets of founda- 
tion. It would hardly seem neces- 
sary to use a queen excluder during 
the fall months, since you are us- 
ing shallow supers containing full 
sheets of foundation. 
— 
What to do with Granulated 
Comb Honey 

Question: Is there anything we can do 
about our comb honey, that has candied? 
We have 28 hives of bees, and produce 
comb honey. Right now we have about 
100 pounds or better of it. Is there any 
way that we can sell our honey, as it is 
a slow moving product here in our com- 
munity.—Margaret Shepard, Pa. 


Answer: Regarding granulated 
comb honey, if it is slightly granu- 
lated, customers may not object 
seriously. If it is granulated solid- 
ly, it may be necessary to melt the 
honey in order to liquefy it and to 
separate the wax from the honey. 
This can be done quite easily by 
placing the granulated sections of 
honey in a small metal container, 
such as a 60-pound honey can with 
the top cut out. The can is then 
placed in a washboiler of water 
over a hot plate. The water should 
be brought almost to a boil. In due 
time, the contents of the can will 
become liquid. When it is thorough- 
ly liquefied, the fire may be turned 
off and when the water cools the 
wax (which is lighter than honey) 
will congeal on the surface while 
the honey will remain below. The 
chunk of wax may be lifted off and 
the honey reheated until warm 
enough to be strained through a fine 
cheesecloth to remove any foreign 
matter. In order to sell vour hon- 
ey, you should erect a honey sign 
in front of your home or where the 
honey is offered for sale. You 
might also run a small ad in your 
local paper. We do hope you may 
be able to dispose of your honey to 
advantage. The old slogan, ‘To 
sell, you must tell” holds true in 
selling honey as well as otner com- 
modities. 
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7 “Talk to Segiuners 


Have I Anything to Say? 

Recently I made a vow that I 
will never again open my mouth 
unless I am absolutely sure I have 
something to say. (We would hope 
that some politicians would make 
such a vow.) 

Well, here I am confronted with 
the task of writing this talk and, to 
tell the truth, I haven’t much to say, 
because this season thus far has 
been one of the poorest I have 
seen. I haven’t taken off any sur- 
plus honey to date (Sept. 16). How- 
ever, the honey season in this part 
of Ohio isn’t over yet—lI hope. 

A Trip to My Old Home 

During the last week in August 
I visited my old home near Lindsay, 
Ontario. My brother, Huber Burke, 
and brother-in-law, Elmer Skuce, 
both keep bees in that vicinity. 
Each has around 500 hives. 

The weather during June in that 
area was very dry and prospects for 
a crop looked decidedly unfavor- 
able. During July, abundant rains 
changed the picture. When I was 
there, bees were storing surplus 
from alfalfa and buckwheat. By 
the way, in my opinion, it is hard to 
beat the clover and basswood honey 
produced in Ontario when weather 
conditions are right. I brought 
home a pail of white honey and the 
people here raved over it. It is like 
the honey I tasted when a boy 
visiting my grandfather who kept 
bees. 

Some years ago, in that area, 
sweet clover was plentiful, in fact, 
it constituted the main source of 
nectar. This was followed by buck- 
wheat and it was quite a problem 
for beekeepers to get the white 
honey off before the buckwheat 
started. This is still somewhat of 
a problem. During recent years, 
alfalfa has replaced sweet clover to 
quite an extent in the crop rotation. 
When conditions are right bees do 
work alfalfa and store some surplus. 

One forenoon I helped my broth- 
er-in-law take off some honey and 
got stung on the end of my nose be- 
cause I was too proud to wear a 





veil. If the bees had been real 
cross I would have been stung 
oftener. 


I had a nice visit with our On- 
tario reporter for N.E.W.S. Depart- 
ment, Allan T. Brown in Peterboro. 
When I called just after dinner he 
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was getting ready to take off some 
honey. The day was unusually hot. 
I believe he was glad I came along 
to give him an excuse to stay in the 
shade for a while instead of lifting 
supers in the hot sun. We had a 
nice visit. 
Never Give Up 

During the past few days the 
scale hive has gained a few pounds 
but prior to that time, it remained 
about the same for over a month 
However, I have not given up hopes 
of securing some fall honey. One 
fall there was no surplus honey on 
the hives by October 1, but after 
that the weather turned warm and 
the bees stored a good surplus, 75 
pounds per colony. There was an 
abundance of white aster that fall, 
large fields of it near the bees. We 
had summer weather during the 
first two weeks in October and the 
bees “went to town’. So that is 
why I have not given up hopes of 
securing a crop of fall honey. 

An Unexpected Honey Flow 

in Northern Michigan 

While producing honey commer- 
cially in the raspberry region of 
northern Michigan a number of 
years ago, we had an unexpected 
honey flow the latter part of July, 
following the raspberry and milk- 
weed flow. That was the first year 
we were in Michigan. I had not 
taken time to investigate honey 
plants in that area and did not 
know that there was a large acre- 
umoec about a quarter of a 
mile from the bees. When _ this 
came into bloom the bees worked 
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it heavily. They would start early 
in the morning and continue until 
late in the evening. The honey 
flow lasted for ten days. I had 240 
colonies of bees in the home apiary. 
The roar of the bees while working 
could be heard quite a distance 
from the yard from early morning 
until late in the evening. 

By the way, it was brought out 
editorially some time ago that this 
roar made by the bees when they 
are gathering honey is in the key 
of A, Concert or International pitch. 
A musician in Chicago sent us an 
item regarding this. I intended to 
investigate the matter. My _har- 


monica was in the car this summer 
but unfortunately, we have not had 
a sufficiently heavy flow to cause 
the bees to make this roar, said to 
be in the key of A. The man who 


in the fall is 
cold winter. 


\ colony of this strength 
likely to live through a 


wrote the article said that if all the 
tuning forks and pitch pipes were 
lost we could then go to the aviary 
during a honey flow to get the A 
pitch. 

Another little incident regarding 
the sumac honey flow will be of in- 
terest. A farmer had a field of 
beans between the apiary and the 
sumac, While he was cultivating 
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his beans the bees came in contact 
with the horses. This happens on 
windy days when the bees fly near 
to the ground instead of high in the 
air. The farmer was so provoked 
that he told someone that he was 
going to gather up Deyell’s bees in- 
to a large sheet and drown them. I 
had to exercise some diplomacy so 
gave him a pail of honey to sweet- 
en his disposition. He visited me 
later and we became friends. Those 
of you, who have neighbors who 
complain about your bees bother- 
ing them should try giving them 
some honey. It has a soothing effect. 


Ample Pollen is Essential 
Those who examine the brood 
chambers from time to time will 
note that bees do not fill the combs 
completely with pollen but leave 
perhaps 43-inch space at the top of 
the pollen. In due time, if a late 
honey flow continues, the bees will 
store honey on top of this pollen. 
This makes an ideal arrangement 
because early next spring when the 
bees need this honey for stores, it 
will be used and there is then avail- 
able for the bees an ample amount 
of pollen which is needed for brood 
rearing. At that season of early 
spring, pollen from natural sources 
may not be available but if there is 
a supply of pollen in the combs of 
the brood chamber, the bees have it 
when needed and brood rearing 
may continue, even though the 
weather is too cold for the bees to 
fly. 
Let Bees Arrange Their Brood Nest 
It seems inadvisable to do much 
tampering with the arrangement of 
combs in the brood chamber during 
the fall months. The bees, if left 
alone, will arrange the honey and 
pollen to suit themselves. If, on the 
other hand, the owner decides to 
switch or exchange some combs 
late in the fall, he may spoil the 
arrangement of the brood nest and 
this might result in the loss of the 
colony. 
Leave Plenty of Honey 
In any event, where a colony is 
wintered in a double-story or food- 
chamber hive, the upper chamber 
should be well filled with honey. 
There should also be some honey 
in the lower chamber. It is recom- 
mended that there be at least 45 
or 50 pounds of honey in each hive. 
A minimum of 50 or even 60 pounds 
would do no harm. A two-story 
10-frame single-wall hive should 
(Continued on page _ 618) 
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Editorials 


National In the September 
Honey Week issue, page 544, we 
mentioned the im- 
portance of stressing the selling of 
honey during National Honey Week 
which was started by the American 
Honey Institute some years ago. 
This is an opportunity for beekeep- 
ers to cooperate with PMA and the 
American Honey Institute in bring- 
ing honey to the attention of po- 
tential users throughout the nation. 
The program of the Production 
Marketing Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., now in progress to 
increase consumer interest in hon- 
ey at the point of sale level, also 
the outstanding work of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute in promoting 
a wider use of honey, should surely 
raise the per capita consumption of 
honey throughout the country. Let’s 
make the coming National Honey 
Week an outstanding success. 

National Honey Week as_ usual 
will be celebrated throughout Can- 
ada and the United States the last 
week in October. 

Every container of Honey should 
have a Nationa! Honey Week folder 
attached to it. You may secure 
these folders from .the American 
Honey Institute at 75c per 100, 
postpaid. This is a four-page fold- 
er which should bring repeat sales 
for Honey to you. 


They All Love Honey The Amer- 

ican Bee- 
keeping Federation is moving into 
high gear with its promotion pro- 
gram for honey, to be climaxed by 
nationwide observance of October 
as Honey Month. The Department 
of Agriculture’s Production and 
Marketing Administration is serv- 
ing as a benevolent—and practical 
minded—sponsor. 

Two voints strike us as worthy of 
note. One is the fact that a govern- 
ment agency has undertaken a 
working alliance with industry in a 
program that benefits the general 
public. Second, that agency frank- 
ly states that its objective is to pro- 
mote the movement of this particu- 
lar commodity through normal 
trade channels, rather than accept 
the alternative possibility of having 
a surplus which it would have to 
purchase under price-support regu- 
lations and dispose of to institutions, 
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school-lunch programs, and other 
recipients. 

Moreover, the experts tell us that 
the production of honey itself is 
actually secondary in economic im- 
portance to the pollination activities 
of our busy bees. No less than 50 
crops are dependent on the pollen 
that only a thriving bee population 
can produce. In fact, in some agri- 
cultural areas, beekeepers are actu- 
ally paid for the service their colo- 
nies render in this respect. 

No one will question the sound- 
ness of these objectives. Bakers 
will ask how they can cooperate to 
mutual advantage. In certain types 
of special breads and sweet doughs, 
cookies and hard sweets, honey can 
be used to advantage for flavor and 
for universal sales appeal. Effec- 
tive tie-in advertising on such com- 
binations as toast and honey should 
help step up consumption of both. 
Wholesale bakers can give their 
merchandising ingenuity a_ real 
workout by suggesting companion- 
displays of bread and honey to gro- 
cers, while retailers and house-to- 
house operators can play up similar 
ideas in their own way. 

We'll have some practical sug- 


. gestions for our readers along these 


lines in forthcoming issues. Mean 
while, we suggest our readers keep 
in mind that October will be Honey 
Month and start preparing to take 
full advantage of the national pub- 
licity. — Editorial from Bakers 
Weekly, New York City, August 4, 
1952. 
* 2 * @ 8 
Substitutes for During the last 
the Real Thing World War our boys 
Over-seas grew ac- 
customed to food substitutes. The 
German name “ersatz” came to have 
a sinister meaning. The imitation 
looked like the real thing but was 
not as good in taste or food value. 
Perhaps after a few more of our 
foods can be described as “ersatz” 
we in America will wake up to the 
fact that synthetic substitutes are 
not always as good as they look. 
When you stop to think of it, it 
is an astonishing thing to see peo- 
ple crowding to buy imitation ice 
cream. Don’t we care for taste, or 
food value? Are we always going 
to buy the cheapest? How about 
“ersatz” shoes with pasteboard 
soles? 
GLEANINGS IN BEF CULTURE 
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Oleo is rapidly being substituted 
for butter. Perhaps the vitamins 
added to the disguised vegetable oil 
are synthetic, too. 

We use corn oil and sometimes 
cottonseed oil as a_ substitute for 
olive oil. There are synthetic fla- 
vors. substituted for wintergreen 
that almost defy detection, but 
generally speaking, natural flavors 
cannot be imitated. No imitation 
salad oil can even approach in fla- 
vor the taste of olive oil. 

Several years ago a manufacturer 
of imitation preserved strawberries 
testified before a Senate hearing 
that he used invert syrup, artificial 
coloring, hayseed, etc. He justified 
his actions by saying that the prod- 
uct tasted good but he didn’t say 
that it tasted like real strawberry 
preserves. They looked much the 
same, that is true. 

Right now there are some ex- 
travagant claims made for the mer- 
its of artificial fertilizers in provid- 
ing nitrogen for the soil. There are 
those who believe that this needed 
element can be provided more 
cheaply by the use of artificial fer- 
tilizers than by the growing leg- 
umes. Figures are advanced to 
prove these claims. Maybe they do 
prove them, but there are a lot of 
other things that the figures do not 
prove. The struggle between arti- 
ficial fertilizers and legumes may 
go on for years but tf we are not 
mistaken, the legumes will win out 
when we take into consideration 
the food value of the farm products 
grown. 

The honey industry has long been 
hurt by the competition of cheap 
invert syrups. These taste sweet, 
to be sure, but cannot be compared 
with the goodness of natural honey. 

Some extremists actually predict 
that the day will come when most 
of our food can be produced syn- 
thetically from coal tar, petroleum, 
or what have you. Then we can 
dispense with farmers and beekeep- 
ers, and will live crowded together 
in cities where we can be easily 
blown up—might as well be if we 
get so smart that we think we know 
more than the Creator. 

Here is a story so old it is new: 
A chicken raiser complaining of the 
high cost of mixed grains, decided 
to feed his hens sawdust. All went 
well until the first setting of eggs 
hatched — all the chickens had 
wooden legs but one, and that was 
a woodpecker! 
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The producers of butter and hon- 
ey need not throw mud at the sub- 
stitutes but the matchless flavor of 
butter and honey, the health-giving 
qualities of natural products, should 
and must be extolled from the 
housetops. 

*x** &£* *& 


Educating the We have it on good 
Coming Gener- authority that in 
ation in Bee- 1951 there were 


keeping 4104 boys and 479 
girls enrolled by ex- 
tension workers in beekeeping. 


There were 9533 colonies of bees 
used in these projects conducted in 
U. S., Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

Altogether there were 2488 days 
spent by extension workers in as- 
sisting these boys and girls with 
their projects. 

It has been said that, “You can- 
not teach an old dog new tricks’’. 
It goes without saying that it is 
more difficult to teach old or ex- 
perienced beekeepers the new tricks 
in beekeeping than it is to teach 
young people. There are, however, 
some who never grow old—in spirit. 

Our industry does need new 
blood—young people to take the 
places of those who have served 
our industry many years and are 
now incapacitated, and those who 
have passed on. 

It would seem that county bee- 
keepers’ associations over the coun- 
try might have junior members, or 
a department for young people. 
This would involve maintaining a 
program—a part of which would be 
down to the level of beginners and 
youth. 

Years ago the late A. I. Root who 
started Gleanings conducted a ju- 
venile department. Mr. Root ap- 
parently realized the importance of 
encouraging the youth to keep bees. 

And so, today, more attention 
should be given to educating the 
coming generation in beekeeping. 
Extension workers are to be com- 
mended for the valuable service 
they are rendering to our industry. 


* ke * * € 


Differences in In looking back 
Seasons over the years, it 

has been our ex- 
perience that a good honey crop 
seldom follows a good year. In 
this area we usually have two poor 
seasons, then one good one. As a 
matter of fact, during the past dec- 
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ade there have been comparative- 
ly few really good seasons around 
Medina. We do get a fall flow, as 
a rule. We have never seen a flat 
failure of fall honey. Obviously, 
the weather affects nectar secretion. 
If favorable weather prevails prior 
to and during the time _ surplus 
honey is harvested, there is likely 
to be a good crop, assuming that 
nectar plants are abundant. 

Some years ago we met a bee- 
keeper in the raspberry region of 
northern Michigan who said he had 
been keeping bees on the location 
for 33 years and had experienced 
only one total failure during that 
time. 

Beekeepers can stand a_=e short 
crop once in a while but cannot get 
along when this condition prevails 
for a number of years. Commer- 
cial beekeepers must make it a 
point to get their bees located where 
the seasons are reasonably depend- 
able for nectar, They should also 
be prepared to move their bees to 
a location where the crop looks 
promising. 

It seems possible that when more 
grassland farming is practiced, in 
order to increase soil fertility and 
control erosion, beekeepers will se- 
cure better crops of honey. 

*e* es ek F 


Wintering in 
Single-Story 


Years ago, the ma- 
jority of beekcepers 


Hives wintered in single- 
story brood cham- 
bers. During recent years, quite 


a large number of beekeepers have 
changed over to double-story win- 
tering. This seems preferable to 
single-story wintering because a 
larger amount of honey is reserved 
for each colony in the fall and an 
abundance of honey and_ pollen 
should be available to bees in the 


spring. However, there are bee- 
keepers who still winter in single- 
story brood chambers. (See the 


article in this issue by Mr. Bishop, 
of Canada.) 

A colony in a single-story hive, 
properly protected, will probably 
use less stores during winter than 
one in a double-brood-chamber hive, 
because a  double-brood-chamber 
colony has more space to keep 
warm during the winter. Theoreti- 
cally, the two-story colony, being 
somewhat more populous would 
consume more stores during the 
winter and it should be more popu- 
lous in the spring, However, a 
colony of mediocre strength can, 
with intelligent management, be 
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brought up to good strength to take 
advantage of the major honey flow. 

Single-story wintering may re- 
quire somewhat more labor than 
double-story wintering. Those who 
winter in single-story hives make a 
practice of feeding thick sugar syr- 
up late in the fall in order to insure 
having an ample amount of winter 
stores. In the far North where win- 
ters are severe, colonies fed sugar 
syrup late in the fall may do better 
than bees wintered on honey stores, 
unless the honey is of very good 


quality. 
After all is said and done, it 
would seem that each beekeeper 


must work out a method of winter- 
ing that best suits his locality. 


Modern Farm Some years ago 
Machinery Af- farmers left 
fects Beekeeping fields of clover 
standing longer 
than at present, Alsike, red clover, 
and alfalfa are now cut as soon as 
the blossoms appear and this, it is 
said, results in a higher percentage 
of protein for food. Furthermore, 
the modern machinery used for har- 
vesting clovers gets the hay cut and 
off the field in a relatively short 
time—a matter of a few days. 

Obviously, the beekeeper does not 
fare very well with this system of 
harvesting clovers. In the old days 
the farmer would start cutting his 
hay with the mower drawn by 
horses and this took several days 
and in the meantime the bees were 
busy on the blossoms before all of 
the clover was cut. What is the 
commercial beekeeper who depends 
on clovers aS a major source of 
nectar going to do in the future? 
If he is in an area where clover 
seed is grown, that is a different 
matter. 

White Dutch clover which grows 
in pastures yields considerable nec- 
tar when weather conditions are 
favorable. In some instances, how- 
ever, the farmer clips the clover in 
pastures with a mower. This does 
not please the beekeeper. 

In the future, it would seem that 
some arrangement must be worked 
out whereby the commercial bee- 
keepers will find it profitable to 
keep some bees in areas where they 





are needed for pollination. There 
should be a _ better understanding 
between the farmer and the bee- 


keeper because the farmer needs 
the bees and the beekeeper needs 
the crops the farmers grows, espe- 
cially clovers. 
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From North, East, West, and South 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Sept. 3 


Weather: Southern 
California has ex- 
perienced another 
hot month.  Per- 
haps we forget 
from year to year 
but it does seem as 
if the month of 
August has been 
unusually hot. 
Anyway there 
many days when the 

hovered around the 
100° mark and some days several 
degrees above that. 

Cordition of Bees: Because of the 
excellent flow of honey over a long 
period of time, the bees are in fine 
condition and the hives are full of 
bees. They have certainly done a 
good piece of work this summer 
bringing in the nectar. 

Market: Buyers are not very ac- 
tive at the present writing. Most 
of the orange honey has been sold 
or sent to the cooperative ware- 
houses. But the white sage and 
buckwheat aren’t moving too fast. 
In some cases the warehouse walls 
are almost bulging with the big 
supply of honey stored. With the 
bumper crop and stabilized prices 
probably neither producer nor buy- 
er is too much concerned right now. 
The orange honey brought from 11 
to 11% cents per pound. Buck- 
wheat and the darker honey will 
likely bring from 9% to 10 cents 
per pound. 

Miscellaneous: Reports are com- 
ing in that one of the largest crops 
of honey ever produced in South- 
ern California is being gathered 
this season. Quotations say that as 
much as two hundred pounds per 
colony is being produced. Two rea- 
sons are given for the almost as- 
tounding production this year, The 
bountiful rainfall is given first. 
Then the fact that most beekeepers 
move their apiaries from place to 
place has much to do with the fine 
crops reported. One other point 
should be brought out also: Apiarists 
make much more of a study of bee 
culture now than they did a num- 
ber of vears ago. This added knowl- 
edge of nov to maninulate the bees 
has much to do with the excellent 
returns. 

Occasionally a communication is 
received by the writer from a bee- 
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keeper in some part of the United 
States where there are severe win- 
ters. Generally he is wanting some 
information about locations, win- 
tering conditions, etc. We can’t 
blame folks if they want to come 
to the delightful winter climate of 
Southern California. — L. L. An- 
drews, Corona, Calif. 

**e* * *e &k 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Sept, 1 
Weather: General- 
ly pleasant with 
no precipitation of 
any consequence 
throughout north- 
ern California dur- 
ing August. The 
days have’ been 
warm and the 
nights frequently 
cool. On the wole 
this summer §iias 
been on the cool 
side although 
some warm weather during a por- 
tion of September is still highly 
probable. State Fair Week is us- 
ually warm. 

Condition of Plants: The yellow 
star thistle has held up well this 
summer and has yielded better than 
average, due to a greater abundance 
of plants which have been thriftier 
than usual. Warmer weather, in- 
cluding warm nights, would have 
produced a greater flow of nectar 
from this source. Tarweed (Hemi- 
zonia spp.) is abundant. Alfalfa 
and most of the other legumes pro- 
duced from 30 to 60 pounds of hon- 
ey in the less crowded seed areas 
but most fields have set seed and 
many are being harvested at this 
time. Seed will be threshed rapid- 
ly within the next few weeks in or- 
der to get the work done before the 
first rains. 

Pollination of Legumes: It is dif- 
ficult to forecast the yield of leg- 
ume seed at this time because not 
enough fields have been harvested 
in northern California to indicate 
tne trend. Some crowers state 
that the seec sct anpears below that 
of last vear while others believe 
that it is better. In some areas it 
seems obvious from the behavior of 
the bees that safflower and yellow 
star thistle have comveted with the 
legumes for the attention of the 
bees. Bees eagerly visit both for 
nectar and pollen although some 
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bees are always found in the leg- 
umes where these competitors oc- 
cur. Safflower can be planted early 
enough to be through blooming be- 
fore alfalfa but if planted in the 
late spring, has to be taken into 
consideration in the management 
of colonies for pollination of alfal- 
fa. Fortunately for the safflower 
grower, bees increase the yield of 
seed by their visits. The amount 
of this increase is now under study 
at Davis and if it proves to be ap- 
preciable, safflower growers will 
be interested in securing bees to in- 
crease their production. 

Complaints from beekeepers of 
having had their bees poisoned by 
pesticides applied to legume fields 
have been fewer this year than in 
the past. This improved situation 
undoubtedly results from the fact 
that the seed grower is becomin 
increasingly aware of the value o 
bees in seed production and also be- 
cause he is paying a good rental for 
their services. 

This was a good honey year in 
California and it was hard for bee- 
keepers to pull their hives out of a 
honey flow for pollination services. 
They did so because of their con- 
tracts and because of the belief that 
over a period of years, pollination 
rentals make a satisfactory return 
on their investment if the work is 
carried on in a satisfactory manner. 

The Honey Crop: We have seen 
more cans of honey in beekeepers’ 
-varehouses this year than in sever- 
al years past, and it is possible that 
California will have a good crop in 
spite of the thousands of colonies 
which have been run primarily for 
pollination service. The quality is 
generally excellent. There will be 
more sage and buckwheat than for 
many years. 

Marketing: Many buyers secured 
their requirements early in the sea- 
son and were not much interested 
in buying honey after they had fill- 
ed their storage space. Some sales 
were made subject to future de- 
livery, the honey being stored by 
the producer until needed by the 
buyer. This is a logical procedure 
and follows the system used in the 
loan program, except that specific 
dates have been set for the taking 
out of loans on honey and for de- 
livery of the honey in case the loans 
come due before the honey is sold, 
or before March 15. 

State and County Fairs: Honey 
exhibits at the California State Fair 
have been made with the county 
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exhibits during the past two years 
and while the general display of 
several exhibits in one place make 
a greater showing, the display of 
many more exhibits in different 
places could tend to bring honey 
and beekeeping to the attention of 
more people. Beekeepers should 
prepare their exhibits well in ad- 
vance of the opening of each fair. 
The exhibits should tie beekeeping 
in with pollination services as well 
as with the production of honey, 
beeswax, queens, and package bees. 
The women are doing an excellent 
job of getting honey cookery repre- 
sented in the exhibits at some of 
the fairs. The exhibits at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair this year, while 
blending in with the other county 
exhibits, had little sales appeal, no 
cards indicating the food value and 
no cards or displays to tndicate the 
value of bees and of beekeeping to 
agriculture. — J. E. Eckert, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Cali. 


KENTUCKY, Sept. 6 
Weather: After a 
very favorable 
spring in which 
bees built up rap- 
idly and stored a 
small_ surplus, 
the weather turn- 
4 ed very dry. Fre- 
ee quently tempera- 
i ee tures were above 
Pg ie 100 and many 
f , crops were de- 
stroyed. Kentuc- 
é ky was finally 
declared as an 
emergency drought area along with 
several adjacent states. A heavy 
rain on the first of September has 
finally broken both the drought 

and the heat wave. 

Condition of Bees: By the middle 
of July many hives were starving, 
especially late swarms. Inspector 
Fred O. Miller had an apiary of 34 
hives at Marlbank Farms of which 
32 hives have been fed 70 gallons of 
sugar syrup. One encouraging fac- 
tor is the almost complete disap- 
pearance of American foulbrood at 
least in northcentral Kentucky — 
not a single case has been found. 
Two cases of European foulbrood 
were noted, the first in years, but 
both were promptly cleaned up. 

Honey Plants: White Dutch clo- 
ver, our main crop, was a complete 
failure. Even before the drought 
it was noted that this clover was 
searce, and the amount of early 
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bloom barely kept the bees fed. In 
the eastern mountains, however, 
reports indicate that sourwood and 
tulip poplar made fair crops. In 
western Kentucky one beekeeper 
reported that this was the first 
time in 25 years that his bees had 
not stored at least some early sum- 
mer surplus. I found the bees in 
that section working  bitterweed 
heavily in late August where they 
usually do not start on it until a 
month later. In the river valleys 
some bluevine was a big help to 
bees. There was also a report of 
some honey from wild cherry and 
corn salid. On a recent trip through 
western Kentucky, I found large 
fields of Spanish needles, smart- 
weed, and boneset coming into 
bloom. In eastern Kentucky wing- 
stem, a fall mainstay, will soon be 
in its prime. Ironweed is also be- 
ing worked for both honey and pol- 
len. There is still hope of a fall 
crop from goldenrod and frost aster. 


Crops: After last year’s bumper 
crop, beekeepers find themselves 
with a deficit. In Clarksville, In- 
diana, just across the river from 
Louisville, several small apiaries 
made a 60-pound average probably 
because there is considerable low, 
wet land in the area, but bees in the 
adjacent towns of Jeffersonville 
and New Albany went cropless. 
James E. Dierken, Secretary, Ken- 
tucky Beekeepers’ Association, had 
one lone hive store 100 pounds at 
his home in Louisville, whereas his 
better-situated apiary made no sur- 
plus. Most of the honey is mixed 
with so many kinds that it is dark 
and strong. Honey is selling fairly 
well locally, but most of it is being 
brought in from outside the state. 


Miscel'aneous: Honey needs more 
advertising and better displays. In 
the Great Smoky Mountains, where 
beekeepers are featuring both sour- 
wood and mountain honey (mostly 
tulip poplar) they are receiving 
from $1.85 to $2.00 for a quart jar 
with chunk comb. In only one 
state have I seen adequate displays 
of honey and that was in the orange 
district of central Florida where 
oranges and orange honey are fea- 
tured together. One honey stand 
increases its sales one thousand per- 
cent by passing out handbills at a 
traffic light nearby. The Kentucky 
State Fair is now in progress and 
has several excellent displays which 
always attract a lot of attention. 
—Harvey B. Lovell, Louisville, Ky. 
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TEXAS, August 30 

Weather: The 
weather’ during 
the month of 
August was_in- 
clined strongly to- 
ward the ex- 
tremes—long on 
temperature and 
short on rainfall. 
A heat wave pre- 
vailed over north 
Texas with many 
points reporting 
unprecedented high temperatures. 
Rainfall was limited to light show- 
ers over few widely scattered points. 
Locally no measurable rainfall oc- 
curred during the month with simi- 
lar conditions prevailing over most 
of Texas and drouth conditions 
have been general during the past 
three years. 

Bees, Plants, and Honey Crop: 
Bees are relatively inactive at this 
time except for carrying water and 
ventilating the hives. There is 
little bloom of any kind with a con- 
sequent dearth of nectar and scar- 
city of pollen. Broodrearing has 
been considerably curtailed. 
Wherever a prolonged scarcity of 
bloom exists colonies are running 
short of pollen reserve and brood- 
rearing has ceased. This is a com- 
mon occurrence in southwest Texas 
for a period of several weeks dur- 
ing midsummer. Bee plants and 
vegetation in general are in poor 
condition at present with little 
promise of any fall bloom and col- 
ony populations may be expected 
to dwindle — seriously. However, 
with adequate rainfall during the 
coming weeks, conditions would be 
greatly improved. Extracting op- 
erations have been practically com-: 
pleted and the crop in general now 
appears to be better than was an- 
ticipated, thanks to timely spring 
rainfall with adequate bloom and 
good build-up of the colonies. 
Horsemint yielded better than in 
several years, In the Edwards Pla- 
teau a good crop was reported from 
white-brush. Mesquite and vetch 
were erratic with the yield below 
average. Sweet clover yielded rath- 
er sparingly. The flow from cot- 
ton was light but of sufficiently 
long duration to bring the yield 
above earlier prospect. 


Market: Bottlers and grocers re- 
port considerable improvement fm 
demand for honey with movement 
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better than usual at this time of 
year. Prices remain steady. Comb 
honey remains in short supply. 

Miscellaneous: Grass fires are 
again becoming evident in many 
areas. With good intentions to 
burn small areas of weeds, too often 
these fires get out of control with 
resulting damage to trees, grass, 
and other vegetation, leaving the 
soil free of ground cover and sub- 
ject to erosion. 

The Texas State Fair will be held 
at Dallas, October 4-19. Last year 
over two million spectators passed 
through the gates and more are ex- 
pected this year. The Agricultural 
and Industrial exhibits are worth 
the visit. 

The last week in October is desig- 
nated as “National Honey Week’’. 
At this period beekeepers should 
extend honey week to their respec- 
tive local areas with special effort 
directed to the display and adver- 
tising of honey. 

Another good deed during Oc- 
tober is to make your annual con- 
tribution to the American Honey 
Institute. The Institute’s tested rec- 
ipes and suggested uses of honey 
reach consumers everywhere 
through printed pamphlets and 
through their acceptance by food 
specialists in the food columns of 
household magazines and daily 
newspapers. Let’s help Mrs. Grace 
and her ataff of the Institute in 
their excellent work by making our 
annual contribution.— A. H. Alex, 
College Station, Texas. 

* * &£ k 

OHIO, Sept. 1 
Weather is an ex- 
tremely predomi- 
nant factor in pro- 
ducing a crop of 
honey. As the say- 
ing goes — “Every- 
body complains 
about the weather 
but nobody does 
anything.” Suppose 
people could do 
something about it. 
That would be terrible. There would 
be as much controversy, debate, 
and argument over when it should 
rain or the sun should shine as we 
have in present-day politics. It is 
best the way it is now. It has been 
a long, dry hot summer and quite 
a handicap to the beekeepers, farm- 
ers, and many others. More about 
this later. 

Bees: In the May issue of this 
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splendid magazine this writer told 
of the spring condition of bees in 
Ohio. With their excessive strength 
and willingness to do their full 
share, other conditions interfered 
and the result was disastrous in 
many sections of the state and in 
many other states also. 

Honey: Insofar as known the 
1951 honey crop is all sold. The 
price this year will be somewhat 
higher and due to a short crop the 
demand will be much greater. Even 
so there are some unscrupulous 
buyers on the scene trying to buy 
honey at 9% cents per pound. 
There are many good honey pro- 
ducing sections in Ohio and other 
states where no honey was pro- 
duced this year caused by the June 
drouth. This will naturally create 
a scarcity and demand and prices 
will improve. A delay in selling 
may be a profitable one. 

Plant Condition: In varying de- 
grees and locations young clover 
plants have suffered because of the 
drouth of June and part of July and 
August. Some summer and fall 
plants appear in fair condition but 
not nearly up to normal. Then 
there are sections in Ohio where 
seedings of early spring legumes 
are being plowed up and drilled to 
wheat again. 

Miscellaneous: In many sections 
of the state the nectar flow was nil. 
Beekeepers in these localities were 
compelled to transport their bees, 
on very short notice, to more prom- 
ising pastures most of which were 
in another state. Then again there 
are certain localities right here in 
Ohio where colonies have produced 
up to 200 pounds of surplus honey. 
It would be unwise to state where 
this location is because there are 
beekeepers who would immediately 
move in on it. This location is, no 
doubt, no better on the average 
than many others, except, rain 
came at just the right time. We 
sincerely hope this may occur in 
your location in 1953. 

A hard blow to many beekeepers 
in Ohio and other states this year 
and possibly greater in future years 
is the creation of grass-ensilage. 
Legumes are cut just before or as 
they are beginning to bloom and 
they are stored in regular silos or 
in the inexpensive type silo known 
as a Trench-Silo. This is repeated 
again on the second growth of all 
legumes. Farmers are told and 
have learned that the protein con- 
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tent of the hay is highest at the 
moment when it is coming into 
blossom. All farmers are eager to 
save the expense of protein sup- 
plement in their feed bill. This is 
being done by dairymen and some 
cattlemen. It is furnished food 
when pastures become scarce in the 
latter part of the summer and the 
early fall. I have talked with sev- 
eral farmers on this matter and 
those who have used it for two or 
three years are 100 percent for it. 
Here is their reason for its adop- 
tion: Grass-legumes cut at the above- 
mentioned time, chopped fine and 
not cured naturally or artificially 
and immediately packed in a silo, 
may be as rich in nutriments and 
richer in vitamins than many grain 
mixtures. It is then not a roughage 
but a concentrate. All legume hay 
decreases rapidly in the percentage 
of protein as it ages in the uncut 
stage. Farmers of today are the 
most progressive in history and 
they do not spare expense if it will 
improve their condition. 

Each year, as the above idea gets 
underway, there will be less and 
less forage for our bees. Now it is 
not my intention to frighten bee- 
keepers but really it is worthy of 
consideration by all of us, Remem- 
ber how rapidly white sweet clover 
disappeared here in Ohio. 

The extracting of honey this year, 
like last year, is much later than 
was expected due to a late nectar 
flow.—W. A. Coulter, Columbus, O. 

* * * 


MICHIGAN, September 10 

Crop: By and 
large, this season 
has been a disap- 
pointment to Mich- 
igan beekeepers. 
Bad flying weath- 
er kept most colo- 
nies from making 
any increase on 
dandelion and 
fruit bloom and 
many beekeepers 
were feeding in early June, In 
1951, scale colony records from 
seven beekeepers in the southern 
half of Michigan showed an average 
gain of 23 pounds per colony dur- 
ing May. In May, 1952, records 
from ten beekeepers showed an 
average loss of 5% pounds per col- 
ony. 

This was a bad start for the 1952 
season but prospects became much 
brighter during the last two weeks 
of June. During that period scale 
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colonies owned by 13 different bee- 
keepers showed an average gain of 
55 pounds. Unfortunately _ this 
good flow ceased for most beekeep- 
ers about July Ist. The average of 
reported gains for scale hives dur- 
ing the main honey month of July 
was only 38 pounds. This varied 
from no gain to around 100 pounds, 
depending on the district. Weather 
seemed to be the big factor in slow- 
ing up a promising flow. The 
weather in this part of the state 
was fine for bee flight but apparent- 
ly too hot and dry for abundant 
nectar secretion. Farther north 
they had rain and a better flow. 
Honey came in slowly during Au- 
gust and our local scale colony has 
perked up with a gain of 26 pounds 
during the last week mostly from 
alfalfa and goldenrod. 

Honey Promotion: For some years 
now, I have been convinced that 
the half-million people in the bee- 
keeping business in this country 
could constitute quite a mighty 
sales force if some enthusiasm for 
honey promotion could be develop- 
ed. Ever since prices slipped in 
1947, I have harped on that point 
until I became afraid it was becom- 
ing monotonous. The recent effort 
by Roy Grout and his Marketing 
Committee of the American Bee- 
keeping Federation looks to me like 
the best attempt ever made to get 
many thousands of beekeepers 
across the country using their heads 
and thinking and trying to boost the 
products of the bee industry. I feel 
certain that the cumulative effort 
put forth by beekeepers in carrying 
out their many schemes for honey 
promotion will prove well worth- 
while to the industry. Many bee- 
keepers are also finding that they 
can get enjoyment out of showing 
at fairs or making honey signs or 
participating in other ways in this 
effort. I expect that increased, per- 
sonal effort to promote honey will 
also increase interest in and support 
of the industry’s very essential 
American Honey Institute. One 
thing I would like to see is greater 
publicity in the journals, of the ex- 
act dates of National Honey Week. 
Many people have some tricks saved 
up for that week and if they don’t 
know the dates, it will be too bad. 

Waiting for and greeting the ar- 
rival of a new baby girl prevented 
me from getting down to the State 
Fair at Detroit this year. However, 
one of the exhibitors was good 
enough to phone me from Detroit 
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and he reports that the exhibits 
were extremely good. Between 
these displays, which covered over 
120 feet of wall space, and the good 
work of the honey queen, there has 
been some excellent publicity in 
Michigan lately. Beekeepers who 
put up displays at the State Fair 
are allowed to sell honey. This 
gives more incentive and _ really 
makes the displays worthwhile. It 
also makes advertising much more 
effective if a sale can be made 
right on the spot. The honey queen 
this year is Miss Pat Norman of 
Rochester, Michigan. Miss Norman 
was chosen by a board of judges at 
a state association meeting on July 
25th. Mr. Kenn Hazard of High- 
land Park has acted as her manager. 
He has been able to arrange for per- 
sonal appearances, radio interviews, 
and television appearances. Both 
queen and manager have done ex- 
tremely well. For the benefit of 
beekeepers in other states, it is very 
essential to have a manager for the 
queen who can make the necessary 
contacts with radio, television, etc. 
Otherwise the idea is hardly worth 
while from a honey advertising 
standpoint. We are fortunate here 
in that Kenn Hazard lives in the 
Detroit area and knows the ropes 
for publicity contacts. 


Crystallized Honey: I was in a 
neighborhood store a few days ago 
looking at some finely granulated 
honey from a couple of thousand 
miles west of here. The storekeeper 
carried liquid and comb honey but 
told me that he sold more granu- 
lated than all others put together. 
Yet a person can go to 30 or 40 hon- 
ey handling stores in a row and not 
find it. Maybe the equipment for 
Dyce process honey needs to be 
streamlined a little before more 
packers start doing a job for the in- 
dustry and turning out this type of 
product. 


Before Meals: With Mommy away 
at the hospital, the youngsters and 
I have been doing some fooling. 
The latest effort is a modification of 
an old prayer. The original is often 
used by children before meals. Fol- 
lowing is the revised version for 
beekeepers’ children: 

Thank you for the world so sweet, 

Thank you for the food we eat, 

Thank you for the bees that buzz, 

Thank you, God, from all of us. 
—E. C. Martin, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 
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INDIANA, September 8 

- Conditions: With 
: good weather for 
: nectar bearing 
plants during the 
spring months, our 
colonies generally 
were in fine con- 
dition for the main 
honey flow in 
most parts of the 
state which start- 
ed a little earlier, 
according to reports, than in for- 
mer years and prospects for a 
bumper crop seemed good during 
the month of June. Many pastures 
seeded to white and alsike clovers 
yielded quite well and sweet clo- 
ver, much of which is growing 
along roadsides and railroads, also 
produced quite well. Very little 
sweet clover is planted by our In- 
diana farmers and most localities 
are dependent for the nectar of 
this plant on that which springs up 
on waste or uncultivated land. 


A very dry period during July, 
however, cut the nectar flow from 
the clovers and rains came too late 
to help. We talked to many bee- 
keepers from various parts of the 
state while at the State Fair. While 
some report good and satisfactory 
honey crops, many beekeepers tell 
us that their surplus was not as 
large as the prospects at the begin- 
ning of the flow had indicated. The 
north half of the state seems to 
have fared best with honey of fair 
body and quality. Many complaints 
of thin bodied honey were reported 
and in some sections of the state 
this condition was quite general 
with a few reports of honey fer- 
menting while still in the hives, 


Dealers who are buying honey, 
state that they receive much thin 
and weeping section comb honey 
among lots of recent purchase. 
Dark and strong-flavored honey is 
a matter of much concern to bee- 
keepers in some counties in the 
southeastern part of the state, some 
reporting the honey as unfit for any 
use. There is much uncertainty as 
to the source of this bad honey and 
many are of the opinion that it con- 
tains large amounts of honeydew. 
The southwestern part of the state 
fared worst in the amount of honey 
stored in comparison with other 
sections. Blue vine, a source from 
which good crops of fine honey was 
secured in former years has been 
greatly reduced due to the 2-4D 
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spraying of corn fields and which 
has greatly reduced the luxurious 
growth of the plant. 

Prospects for a fall crop of honey 
seem good and such plants as gold- 
enrod, Spanish needle, heartsease, 
aster, and others are in fine con- 
dition. Many beekeepers depend 
upon aster for winter stores and if 
the weather is such that this nectar 
can be properly ripened, it is the 
opinion of many that the aster hon- 
ey makes good winter stores. 

The honey crop, up to date, will 
probably fall short of the crop of 
last year which was above the year- 
ly average. The yield this year has 
been extremely spotted as to locali- 
ties. 

The Indiana State Fair which 
closed on. Saturday, September 6th, 
showed to record crowds, and thou- 
sands of visitors passed our honey 
exhibits each day. No fair was 
held during the war years and the 
buildings and grounds were used by 
the U. S. Air Force. 

Few of our old exhibitors have 
returned since the fairs again start- 
ed in 1946 but our beekeepers are 
gradually showing increased interest 
and we look for a substantial in- 
crease in the number of exhibits at 
future fairs. Our new beekeepers’ 
association auxiliary, ‘“‘The Hoosier 
Honeys,” placed a display of honey 
made jellies, preserves, and pastries 
which created much interest. Many 
Honey Institute’s recipes were hand- 
ed out to interested women which 
added greatly to the advertising 
value of the displays in the apiary 
section and of making our many 
visitors better acquainted with the 
goodness of our Indiana honey.— 
Walter R. Bielfield, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

es 2 
WISCONSIN, September 8 
’ This Season has 
been somewhat 
unusual. Most of 
Wisconsin had fre- 
quent rains — in 
the Madison area 
too much for a 
maximum honey 
flow during the 
clover blooming 
season. In central 
Wisconsin there 
was a severe draught while in the 
northern part of the state, too much 
rain cut the crop short. We have 
only a fair crop here but by and 
large the state probably has an 
average crop. 
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Market: Demand seems to be 
good for light-colored honey. The 
price is unsettled in Wisconsin be- 
cause small producers, scattered 
throughout the state, are still glad 
to have someone take their honey, 
pay them cash, and perhaps return 
the cans at 1 cent or more below 
the Government Support Price. 

Interest in beekeeping is one of 
the topics of conversation at our 
meetings. Reports from leading 
beekeepers in various parts of the 
state give these observations: ‘‘In- 
terest in beekeeping is not very 
good, but the love of bees keeps 
those who have it, in the business 
in spite of low prices, and other dis- 
couraging factors”. “Interest in bee- 
keeping is low. There is fair in- 
terest on the part of large beekeep- 
ers, but among the smaller ones 
more are quitting than in any time 
during the last 15 years.” ‘Seems 
as if interest is picking up a little 
this year in beekeeping.” ‘‘Interest 
in beekeeping is much the same as 
it has been through the years gone 
by.” “Better beekeepers are con- 
tinuing and are interested, but there 
are many that are very shiftless.” 

We make this observation—that 
now may be a good time to hang 
onto your bees. If the reports are 
true that few young men are going 
into beekeeping, the time may come 
when the supply of honey will be 
reduced to a point where prices will 
rise and the demand for bees for 
pollination may mean a brighter fu- 
ture. One of our oldest inspectors 
put it this way, “Those who have 
the bee fever, or really love their 
bees will keep them in spite of any- 
thing that may happen’’. 

October is the month in which 
the queen stops laying and the bees 
get ready for winter. Honey is car- 
ried up from the lower brood cham- 
ber to the upper one by the bees 
and now is the time to inspect col- 
onies to see if all is well for the 
coming winter. Here in Wisconsin 
we advise uniting all weak colo- 
nies onto stronger ones thereby 
saving the honey which a weak 
colony might consume. Very few 
weak colonies will survive our cold 
winters anyhow, while strong colo- 
nies, amply supplied with stores in 
the right place, will survive regard- 
less of how they are packed or 
wrapped or left unwrapped in out- 
door wintering. 

Annual Conventions will soon be 
a topic of conversation. The Wiscon- 
sin Convention will be held at the 
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Y.M.C.A. in Green Bay, October 28 
and 29. It is the time when all 
good beekeepers get together and 
talk over their problems. A con- 
vention can make better friends of 
beekeepers and it can do just the 
reverse. Officers who can create a 
pleasant and congenial atmosphere 
are the kind to hang onto. I will 
never forget one president we had 
who changed the atmosphere at our 
convention after he was elected, by 
his friendly attitude. When a 
speaker was through talking he al- 
ways said, “That was a very good 
talk, Mr. Blank. Let’s give him a 
good hand’’, and he would lead the 
applause. By that kind of enthusi- 
asm he soon had everyone in a pleas- 


ant frame of mind and the attend- 
ance increased year after year. An- 
other important thing he did was to 
quickly squelch any “heckler” or 
long-winded arguer at a _ business 
meeting. In our experience long, 
drawn-out business meetings usual- 
ly end up with everyone going 
home in an ill mood, and are to be 
avoided like the plague. When a 
person pays his hotel bill and mile- 
age plus the value of several days 
of time taken up by a convention, 
he really wants to get something 
worthwhile out of it—enough to 
pay the cost. Otherwise he won’t 
be there the next year. — H. J. 
Rahmlow, Madison, Wis. 
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TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 607) 
weigh at least 120 pounds in early 
November. Some beekeepers seem 
to think that if they leave too much 
honey for the bees, they will over- 
eat or become lazy, or will not go 
out after nectar. Of course, this is 
a mistake. Bees will not overeat 
and will bring in nectar and pollen 
even though there is an abundance 

in the hive. 

Those who leave an abundance of 
stores for their bees in the fall are 
well repaid in the spring with pop- 
ulous colonies ready for business 
when the first honey flow comes on. 


If Feeding is Necessary 


We have tried different methods 
of feeding sugar syrup and we like 
the friction-top pail method because 
the syrup is placed directly above 
the brood chamber where the bees 
can get to it easily. Some put pails 
of syrup with perforated lids upside 
down over the frames. An empty 
super is placed on the hive to make 
room for these pails and the outer 
hive cover is placed on top. When 
the syrup is fed warm (almost hot) 
especially during cool weather, the 
bees will take it readily. Some in- 
vert a 10-pound pail of warm syrup 
over the opening of the inner cover 
so bees can get to the syrup easily. 

How to Make Syrup 

Mix two parts of granulated sug- 
ar with one part water, either by 
weight or measure. The water 
should be very hot and the sugar 
stirred in until all granules have 
disappeared. 
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About 12 or 15 holes should be 
punched in the lid of each 10-pound 
pail, using a 2 or 3 penny nail to do 
the punching. Bees will stick their 
tongues up through the holes and 
take the syrup quite readily. 

It is well to feed syrup before 
the weather becomes too cool in 
the fall. If it is fed hot and the 
pails covered over with a blanket or 
burlap sack, the bees will take it 
readily. 

Protection for Bees 

In regions where the weather be- 
comes very cold during the winter, 
bees need some protection in the 
way of windbreaks and insulation 
for hives. This conserves the vi- 
tality of the bees, also stores. 

Some wrap hives in heavy build- 
ing paper, leaving a small hole in 
the paper adjacent to the hive en- 
trance. The paper absorbs some of 
the heat from the rays of the sun 
which keeps the hives warmer than 
those exposed to the winter winds. 
We have tried this type of packing 
and like it quite well. 

Some beekeepers in the North 
put fine straw or chaff, about four 
inches, between the paper and hive 
Others use large packing cases. 
There are still others in this lati- 
tude who use no insulation or pack- 
ing cases and claim that very pop- 
ulous colonies packed in honey 
withstand the rigors of a cold win- 
ter. We tell beekeepers that if they 
are having success with their pres- 
ent method of wintering—stick to 
it. Don’t do too much experiment- 
ing on a large scale. 
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October is Honey Month 


National Honey Week, the last 
week in October, will climax a 
great promotional program for hon- 
ey during the entire month of Oc- 
tober. This is a program of the bee 
and honey industry and deserves 
the support of every individual 
within the entire industry. It is be- 
ing lead by the Food Distribution 
Branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute, the American 
Beekeeping Federation, and every 
other group over the land are coop- 
erating and working hard to make 
October the greatest HONEY 
MONTH we have ever seen. 

The Government officials, some 
50 to 60 of them, have been work- 


ing on this program for many 
months. So has the Institute and 
the Federation. So have many 


state associations. producers, and 
honey packers, The Institute has 
cooperated in its unexcelled, pro- 
fessional way by furnishing illus- 
trations and publicity on honey to 
food editors and home economists 
across the country. The Federation, 
on the other hand, has attempted to 
get state and local beekeepers’ as- 
sociations to build programs to pro- 
mote the consumption of honey, and 
has worked hard to alert all pack- 
ers and distributors of honey about 
the various phases of the October 
promotion so that they will take 
full advantage of the campaign by 
bringing about a greater distribu- 
tion and sale of honey. 


Radio, TV, and Newspapers 

Radio and TV programs will be 
legion all over the country. It is 
not possible to list them all and 
many have not yet been scheduled. 
Below are listed a few programs 
which already have been confirmed. 
To the press, the Extension and In- 
formation services of U.S.D.A. will 
send many releases for use during 
the period, and the Institute will in- 
crease its nation-wide coverage to 
food editors. 

WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee, will have 
a 32-minute program devoted to 
honey uses on October 16. The 
consumer education programs of 
the Extension Service out of the 
Twin Cities will feature honey all 
during October, 

Omaha Station KMTV will spot 
demonstrate honey and will feature 
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a honey producer for 15 minutes on 
October 27. 

WOW-TV, ‘“Martha’s Kitchen 
Program,” will use honey recipes 
all during October. 

WMCT, Memphis, will use special 
honey features on Ruth Holland’s 
program either the last week in 
September or the 1st week in Oc- 
tober. 

WSB-TV, Atlanta, will have Ruth 
Kent featuring honey and Ballard 
biscuits on September 30. 


Association Publications 


The bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, going to 
70.000 independent retailers, will 
carry article and honey disvlay pic- 
ture in October. The bulletin of 
the National Association of Food 
Chains in September approved the 
honey promotion during National 
Honey Week and urged members to 
cooperate. Many food chains would 
not have participated without this 
approval. 

Super Market Institute’s Septem- 
ber bulletin carried an article on 
tie-in and display methods for hon- 
ey. A bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists has an- 
nounced the honey promotion to its 
40.000 stores, and in October will 
carry an article. The October bul- 
letin of the National Association of 
Chain Drug Stores will suggest tie- 
ins and a honey ice cream topping 
to its members. 

The two major wholesale grocers’ 
associations similarly have _ pro- 
moted the honey campaign to their 
members. “Food Outlook” will 
play up honey for restaurants dur- 
ing October; the publication of the 
Limited Price Variety Stores Asso- 
ciation will suggest tie-in sales; and 
the National Confectioners’ Associ- 
ation already has urged its mem- 
bers to feature honey candies. The 
Cereal Institute will feature honey 
in its bulletin going to 1500 radio, 
TV, and newspaper food writers. 


Food Trade Publications 


Super Market Merchandising, one 
of the dominant publications in the 
super market field, carried an ar- 
ticle on the honey promotion in the 
August issue. The grocers’ edition 
of Chain Store Age, in October will 
carry an article telling about the 
exceptional job done by some stores 
in merchandising honey. Other ar- 

(Continued on page 636) 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 


Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


It’s funnv how one short, nonde 
script word can make the difference 
between success and failure. But 
it’s a fact that ft does. With it no 
one can go wrong: without it every 
effort becomes a dismal flop. 

That little word is “‘cooperation’’. 

How pathetically funny would be 
a football game where each player 
decided to go his individual way. 
And how futile to win points! How 
strange would it seem to watch each 
tiny bee hoarding his pollen in his 
own little warehouse, and how un- 
productive such a system would be. 
How bleak would be the life where 
no neighbor chose to help the other, 
where no businessman would give 
a helping hand to another, where no 
one even expected to receive aid 
and comfort when he needed it the 
most! 

The American Honey Institute 
knows from first-hand experience 
just what this little word “cooper- 
ation” can mean. For, you see, the 
Institute is mortared together at its 
very foundation by the cooperation 
of all beekeepers in America. 

That is a large statement to make. 
But it is none-the-less true. Twen- 
ty odd years ago, when the Institute 
was first founded, the originators 
of the idea of a promotional organ- 
ization like the Institute knew that 
any effort to organize such a thing 
would require one basic ingredient 
—the support and cooperation of 
the beekeepers the Institute was to 
serve. So they sent out feelers to 
determine public opinion on their 
idea. Did beekeepers want an 
American Honey Institute or didn’t 
they? 

The response was immediate. 
Yes, they wanted it. Yes, they 
would support it. Yes, they would 
help get it started, get on its feet. 

_And definitely, yes, they could 
give it their continued cooperation. 

And they were true to their word. 
Without the cooperation of each and 
every beekeeper the American Hon- 
ey Institute would have been a co- 
lossal flop. But during the first 
few hard years, it was the encour- 
agement received from the business 
men in the bee industry that en- 
abled operations to continue. To- 
day you all know the influence the 
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American Honey Institute has in the 
field of product promotion. 

During the past decade beekeep- 
ers have given more and more free- 
ly of their help. This cooperation 
most commonly takes the form of 
monetary contributions to the Insti- 
tute. to help it continue its good 
works. 

In reurn for this financial aid, the 
Institute gives each contributor a 
membership in the Institute. This 
lasts for one year. Not only does 
each member receive a membership 
card, but he also gets his name 
printed in the yearly ‘Report to 
Members” which the Institute prints 
and distributes to all paid-up mem- 
bers. 

This report is in the process of 
being drawn up now. If you have 
neglected to turn in your dues, or 
have been putting it off until the 
end of the year when you can com- 
plete your bookkeeping, keep us in 
mind. We wouid iike to have all 
dues in by the end of the year so 
the “Report” can go out in the mail 
very shortly afterwards. 

This is what we mean when we 
speak of cooperation, Other indus- 
tries envy us our diligent member- 
ship, our alert “trustees” of honey’s 
future. For, indeed, each member 
of the Institute is in fact a trustee 
of his own industry’s welfare. He 
can look into honey’s horoscope to 
tell what the future will bring when 
he puts his membership dollars in- 
to the Institute till. For past mem- 
ories tell him that each dollar spent 
by the Institute has brought double 
its value in honey promotion. 

The Institute budgets its money 
and spends it wisely, prudently. 
The beekeeper knows this, and out 
of this knowledge grows the faith 
that the Institute can be trusted to 
invest the beekeepers’ money in the 
places it will do honey the most 


good. ; 

Check the list of Institute activi- 
ties in the past; you will find they 
all paid off. 

Take the news releases that are 
sent out monthly. Individual bee- 
keepers couldn’t buy the valuable 
news space that is given these hon- 
ey releases, even if they had the 
funds to do so. But the Institute 
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gets honey’s name in print contin- 
ually. 

Or take the system of advertising 
in professional magazines. A less 
expensive medium than the popular 
magazines, it is none-the-less effec- 
tive. Perhaps you could even call 
it twice as effective, for its ads 
reach those who have it in their 
power to influence the eating hab- 
its of many others—doctors, nurses, 
dietitians. 

Or take the public appearances 
that are made on radio and tele- 


vision programs promoting honey. 
No one can calculate the tremen- 
dous effectiveness of these programs 
but we know they have brought a 
great influx of mail about honey in- 
to the Institute mail bag. 

Or take the fascinating task the 
Institute has set for itself of ally- 
ing honey with other food indus- 
tries. These contacts have result- 
ed in big time ads in big time pub- 
lications featuring honey along with 
other foods. The cost of these ads 
would be huge if honey had to foot 
the bill. 


SSK” 


An Interesting Visitor 
from Iran 


A few weeks ago we had the 
pleasure of a visit from S. Moham- 
mad Madany, Tehran, Iran. Mr. 
Madany is a graduate of Teachers’ 
Training College, Tehran Universi- 
ty. He is now Chief of the Machin- 
ery, Poultry, and Beekeeping Office 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, He 
has spent a part of a year in U. S. 
studying production and manage- 
ment practices. He is a beekeeper 
and manages a series of apiaries. 
Beekeeping, even though somewhat 
primitive in some parts of Iran, has 
promise of becoming an important 
branch of agriculture in that coun- 
try. : 
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Mr. Madany’s Apiary in Iran is typical of others there. 
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By M. L. McLean, 


Fifty years ago 95 percent of the 
bees in Jamaica, British West Indies, 
were kept in turned-down empty 
soap or kerosene boxes. In taking 
a swarm of bees from the trees, the 
procedure was to clean one of these 
boxes with a fragrant grass known 
locally as “fever grass’. (This grass 
is so named because the natives of 
this Island usually drink tea made 
from it for fever.) The swarm was 
shaken into this box and then it 
was turned down. 

The greatest enemy of the bee in 
this country is the frog. This being 
the case all bees were kept on stands 
erected about two feet from the 
ground unless the apiary was fenced 
off with mesh wire to keep the 
frogs out. With these boxes turned 
down on a stand two feet high it 
was common for the bees to build 
their combs extending fully 18 
inches below the boxes. 

In those days Italian bees were 
unknown here and only black bees 
were seen. These were very docile 
and easily handled. It was fortu- 
nate that it was so as all our meth- 
ods of handling them were primi- 
tive. Smoke was made by burning 
“duck ants” nest or anything of that 
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Comb Honey for Headache 
By Bro. Adam 0O, S. B., St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Wash. 


We are always learning, and here 
is one on me. Comb honey for 
headache! Thanks to the honey bee, 
relief for the headache caused by 
inhaling dust, dirt, lint, or fumes, 
has been found. Comb honey is the 
cure. -A cubic inch of comb honey 
placed in a glass of hot water and 
sipped slowly will quickly cut the 
phlegm from the throat and allevi- 
ate all pains and discomfort and 
make one feel like new. 

For years this was a secret of a 
goldsmith who divulged it accident- 
ally in a conversation over the ad- 
vantages of comb honey as a cure 
where nothing else will work. He 
said, in short, “I have tried many 
remedies for my headaches and 
have found nothing so satisfying as 
comb honey. Liquid honey is not 
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From the Field of Experience 


Fifty Years Ago in Jamaica 






Jamaica, B. W. I. 


kind. There were no honey ex- 
tractors in those days. Honey was 
obtained by smoking the majority 
of the bees from the combs, then 
using a knife to remove all the 
combs except perhaps two or three 
with honey in them to sustain the 
hive until the combs were replaced. 

This was a very wasteful opera- 
tion. Firstly, this operation was not 
undertaken until the colony had 
swarmed about three times, as 
swarming was the only method used 
to make increases to the apiary. 
Secondly, needless to say a consid- 
erable quantity of the bees got 
drowned; and lastly, all the brood, 
both sealed and otherwise, was de- 
stroyed. 

As may be imagined very little} 
honey was obtained and income 
was chiefly obtained from wax, the 
price prevailing at that time being 
50 cents per pound. Honey wa: 
very cheap then, the price for ex. 
port being around 25 cents a gallon: 

To those like myself who have 
watched the growth of bee farming 
in this Island, it is truly interesting 
to note the improvements in the in: 
dustry that have taken place since 
Indeed they are truly marvelous. 


so good as both taken together. 4 
little pollen in the comb is all th 
better. One treatment lasts for sev 
eral days, sometimes for a_ week 
With other remedies treatments ar 
more frequent and_repercussion 
not so favorable as with comb hor, 
ey”. 

Fifty years with bees and honey 
and this is a new one on me. Th 
use of honey is more conductive t 
good health than we realize. 


Let us do a little more exper 
menting with honey to find its goo 
effects in the blood stream, an 
learn a little more of its true valu 
Our sweetest people are the hone 
eaters. 


Comb honey. Glass. Hot wate 





Spoon. Painless head. 
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To Smoke or Not to Smoke — Bees 


“Once upon a time” I kept a bee 
or two. One colony had stripes as 
bright and beautiful as the golden 
spots on an oriole. They were veri- 
table yellow-birds; and could they 
sing—and sting?! I had, too, some 
Italians striped about the color of 
my billfold before the elephant 
tramped on it, whose general de- 
corum was all that reasonably could 
be expected. 

Besides these, were some sort of 
octoroons — maybe seven-eighths 
Italian and one-eighth some kind of 
black race. Between the times I 
was dodging them in the air, pinch- 
ing them in my shirt sleeve or grab- 
bing at them up my pant’s leg, it 
amused me to see old Satan looking 
up and grinning at them. 

Which brings me to what I had 
intended to say. 

I wonder if the virtue of the 
smoker hasn’t been a good bit over- 
played, particularly as a pacifier of 
angry bees. My own experience 
would seem to indicate this. 

Undoubtedly there is a distinct 
advantage in pumping a little 
smoke over the top of the brood 
chamber before adding a super, bee 
escape board, or cover; this to avoid 
needless crushing of bees. Of 
course, it is best, too, to blow a few 
light whiffs of smoke over the tops 
of the frames to drive the bees out 
of the way and allow more easy 


manipulation. 

I have found that, under proper 
weather conditions, I could, with 
the exceptions indicated above, 
handle ordinary pure Italians even 
better without smoke, the use of 
which seemed only to excite and de- 
moralize them. In the case of the 
goldens, it was futile to attempt to 
quell them in this way, nor was the 
procedure much more satisfactory 
with the hybrids. 

I know, of course, that in the case 
of a newly-cast swarm, when the 
bees are gorged with honey, the 
danger of stings is at a minimum; 
but I am inclined to believe that 
the idea that a bee with a full 
stomach either does not or cannot 
sting, is largely a myth. Maybe 
she’s not so fleet on the wing, but 
if she should crawl along and find a 
vulnerable spot on an exposed ana- 
tomical surface—well, I’ve discover- 
ed that she can, and does! In many 
cases, the use of smoke seems only 
to infuriate the bees. 

When all is said, the smoker has 
its legitimate use. Employed in 
moderation, it is a very valuable 
adjunct of the apiary. But the ex- 
cessive, indiscriminate use of smoke 
is, it seems to me, not only worse 
than useless, but positively cruel; 
and why should we needlessly tor- 
ture our faithful friends and allies? 
—‘Uncle Ed.’’. 


SKS 


Straining Honey Through Nylon Stocking 
By Custer P. Fletcher, Los Angeles, Calif. 


For the past twelve years I have 
experienced various methods of 
straining honey direct from the 
honey tank, and have spent quite 
an amount of money trying to find 
a suitable solution to this operation. 

This summer an idea occurred to 
me and when I started to extract my 
honey I bought a new pair of white 
nylon hose, the kind that nurses 
wear in hospitals. I attached one of 
these stockings to the end of the 
144 inch pipe from the honey pump 
and let it hang down into the honey 
tank. While the honey was being 
pumped from the extractor to the 
tank sometimes this stocking would 
expand as much as two feet in 
diameter and then when the pres- 
sure was released, revert back to 
its original size. I would strain ap- 
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proximately 400 pounds of honey, 
then change the stockings. I let the 
first one drain into the tank until 
there was nothing left but wax, 
and then washed in cold water 
and saved the wax. You would be 
surprised at the amount of wax that 
was recovered that ordinarily drifts 
into the honey. 

This one pair of nylon hose was 
used for approximately 6000 pounds 
of honey and they are still in good 
shape. The expansion which is pos- 
sible in one of these nylon stockings 
is remarkable. One just cannot be- 
lieve that it would stretch so much 
and then revert to its original size. 
For $1.25, which the hose cost, this 
is the best investment I ever made 
for straining honey direct from the 
extractor to the honey tank. 
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Oh To Be Young Again 
By J. E. Johnson, Verona, Mo. 


On page 63 of the June number, 
a back-lot beekeeper with 25 or 30 
colonies wants to know how he can 
make a go of it with supplies so 
high and honey 10 cents to 15 cents 
a pound. I will give my experience: 

Ten years ago, I came back from 
Illinois to Verona, when I was 74 
years old. Beekeepers nearby had 
lost their bees from AFB. One of 
them still had five colonies which 
he would not sell. I bought pack- 
age bees from the South with 
queens, and soon had 17 colonies. 
The man with the five colonies, 
only three blocks from me lost all 
of his bees. Since disease existed 
in hollow oak trees near me, some 
of my bees became diseased. How- 
ever, I now have 25 colonies, all 
working fine in three supers, and 
one of them in four supers. When- 
ever I find any sign of foulbrood, 
I feed a pint jar of syrup with sul- 
fathiazole added—two tablets to the 
gallon of syrup. I dissolve the two 
tablets in hot water and add to the 
syrup. Disease is all about me but 
I am not so much afraid of it now. 





When I find a colony that 1s not 
building up properly, I give them a 
pint jar of sulfa syrup with only 
three or four very small holes in 
the lid, then add another one as 
soon as the first is empty and the 
colony is soon free of disease. 


My main trouble is to control 
swarming. This I do by adding 
plenty of room as it is needed. 


With Vitex and Simpson honey 
plants just getting well into bloom 
and 10 acres or more of golden 
honey plant that will bloom in ten 
days, I will soon be out of supers. 
I will surely have honey to peddle 
this fall and I get 25 cents a pound 
for chunk honey in jars, or half- 
gallon buckets. 

If I could turn the clock of life 
back 10 or 20 years, I would really 
go to town with both honey and 
sage which I raise for market. How- 
ever, I am satisfied to slow up for 
the Lord has been good to us. So 
far, I have enough honey but not 
enough sage, I think I will plant 
more sage in the spring. 


SKS 
Beekeepers Are Always Experimenting 
By Bill Onstott, Naches, Washington 


Here is my latest: I was so busy 
I had to put several hives and su- 
pers into service before they were 
painted. It is quite a chore to trans- 
fer frames to a painted box, paint 
those, and transfer again. 

As I had some Sero-Tone left from 
the house I got the idea to try it 
on the hives this spring. It seems 
to work fine. I get nice clean hives 
painted quicker and the bees don’t 
mind too much. 

To start, I give the front one 
stroke of the brush at the entrance 
then paint a side, give the front two 
more strokes then paint the back, 
paint all of the super and lid in 
front then the other side and last 
finish the front. The bees were fan- 
ning pretty hard by that time, but 
in about 20 minutes they had set- 
tled down as if nothing had happen- 
ed. 

Care should be taken not to get 


it on the bees as it dries so quickly 
they become helpless and can’t get 
it off and the others won’: help 
them. 

1 don’t know how long or how 
well it will stand the weather, but 
if it will last till spring, I’ll be well 
pleased. Because it is cheap and 
easy to apply, I can repaint next 
spring before I do anything else. 
It can be applied any day that isn’t 
freezing. The other painted hives 
looked so dingy beside the Sero- 
Toned, that I gave them a coat, 
too. 

I wonder if anyone else has tried 
Sero-Tone, Kem-Tone, Wes-Tone, 
or any of the other trade-named 
water-mixed paints, for outside 


uses? 

|We have never tried Sero-Tone_ but 
we have painted hives containing bees. 
This may be done satisfactorily if reason- 
able care is used in applying the paint. 
—Ed. | 


ee NN a 
Bitter Sweetness 
By M. D. Myers, Jr., Brookneal, Va. 


As I lay quietly in my hammock 
watching the insects of sweetness 
fly across me to and from the hive 
I also watched the approach of a 
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small boy. My bee acumen told me 
what to expect, having once been a 
small boy and having kept bees for, 
lo, these many years, 
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The boy gave me a long once-over 
to be doubly sure I was asleep and 
could in no way hold him respon- 
sible for what his dancing little 
mind conceived was in store for me. 
With great consideration he _ select- 
ed a small throwing pebble and 
half running tossed it at the en- 
trance of the hive. He turned after 
a few rushed paces to see what hav- 
oc he had wrought. Nothing hap- 
pened! 

Again I got the pleased look of 
assurance that I slept, and he se- 
lected a larger stone, carefully aim- 
ing it and letting go. This time, 
being sure he had aroused my 
friends enough to light upon me, 
he went further away to laugh. 
Again he was disappointed. 

After waiting some time, he ap- 
parently decided that his_ idea, 
rather than being a bit acid, had 


perhaps become a bit sour. But 
with boyish hope for excitement he 
tried once again. This time he se- 
lected the largest branch from the 
nearest tree, and with less concern 
about my somnolent state, gave a 
few quick jabs at the hive entrance. 
Again nothing happened. Now, in- 
tent upon some fortuitous occur- 
ence, he lowered his eye level to 
peer in while rotating his stick. 
This turned the tide, Many citizens 
of the bee city grabbed for him and 
he fell in my direction. Knowing 
I had stayed too long, I attempted 
to leave him to his fate but it’s aw- 
fully difficult to run with one foot 
in the moorings of a hammock. So 
there we were. 

The pain of the stings was far less 
punishing than the torrent of abuse 
from my little boy’s mother as she 
treated our wounds. 


JOOP LW, 


Who Can Top This? 
By George Rea, Williamsport, Pa. 


Boom-Boom-Boom-! The 
broadcasting system is 
working. The drums are beating 
out a message, “The Bees Are 
Or are we stretching 


Listen! 
aboriginal 


Swarming”’. i 
the imagination to the breaking 
point? Did the superstition that 


swarming bees will not leave but 
will obey the call of beating drums, 
pans, pails, or any old iron thing 
and alight nearby, originate in the 
ancient public address system of 
sending a message by the beating 
of drums? 

Well, it takes a lot of imagination 
to be a successful beekeeper. Like 
looking into the supers, still on the 
hives, and imagining that there is 
about twice the amount of honey in 
them as is found when the honey is 
extracted from them. 

Recently my mind has been run- 
ning along the line of historical 
events in beekeeping and the ques- 
tion as to who made the first bee- 
keeping address by the modern ra- 
dio, arose. Many beekeeping and 
honey broadcasts have been made 
by many individuals in the past 30 
vears, but who was the first person 
to do so? 

Westinghouse Radio Station 
KDKA, the pioneer Radio Station 
of America, made the first regular- 
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ly scheduled farm broadcast on 


May 19, 1920. Mr. Frank Mullen 
was in charge of the Farm Hour 
Programs. By a letter request 


dated June 29, 1922, I was invited 
to give a broadcast on beekeeping 
at my earliest convenience, on this 
Farm Hour program. This was done 
on Sevtember 4, 1922. The subject 
was “The Honey Bee Family’. It 
was a simple discussion of the hab- 
its of the honey bee and its impor- 
tance in pollination and honey pro- 
duction for public information. I 
wonder if anyone can top this rec- 
ord for the first beekeeping radio 
address in America or anywhere 
else? Since that time I have made 
over 100 broadcasts and recordings 
for broadcasts in several states. 


|Mr. Rea now retired from active bee 
work was one of the first, if not the first, 
bee extension men in the U. S. He has 
made a worthwhile contribution to the 
beekeeping industry during the years.—Ed. ] 
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Our Cover Picture 


The hive in the cover picture, as 
you see, has a very substantial and 
sizable alighting board. An alight- 
ing board is an aid to bees flying 
home with heavy loads of nectar 
and pollen. —Photo by Bob Milo, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Attractive Honey Displays at Ohio State Fair 
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The display of Dr. Lawrence E. Hicks of Columbus, Ohio, was judged as the best hrney 
producers’ display. 
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An attractive display telling of the composition of honey, was designed and constructed Richar 
by Elmer Smith of Benton Ridge, Ohio. 
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The Apiary Inspection Division of the Ohio Department of Agriculture featured color- 
ful murals, a cutaway hive, and live bees in an observation hive. 
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Richard Livermore of Belle Center, Ohio, attracted attention to his honey display by in- 
cluding a full-sized hive sawed in half, complete with bees. 
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A Note on Nosema 
By R. W. Tichauer, M. D., La Paz, Bolivia, S. A. 


Last April one of my two colonies 
began to lose its bees at an abnor- 
mal rate. Upon asking Dr. J. A. 
Munro, Entomologist with the Ser- 
vicio Agricola Interamericano, 
what might be the cause, I learned 
that it was Nosema, which is a mal- 
ady caused by a protozoal parasite 
of the bees’ intestines. As the colo- 
ny was being rapidly depleted by 
the adult bees leaving the hive to 
die here and there about the lawn, 
I decided to apply medication. 

Realizing the successful use of 
the newer antibiotics in combating 
protozoal disturbances of the hu- 
man intestine, I decided to apply 
one of them in the hope of controll- 
ing the Nosema parasite of my bees. 

Accordingly, I placed a_ small 
quantity of aureomycin powder in 


rs 


the narrow hive entrance so that 
all bees when passing in and out of 
the hive would come into direct 
contact with the powder. I sprin- 
kled a portion of the powder direct- 
ly over the cluster in the hive, us- 
ing about 0.5 grams in all, 


What followed seemed spectacu- 
lar. In the course of two or three 
days the malady had subsided with 
the exception of an occasional strag- 
gler which showed Nosema symp- 
toms. The colony soon recovered 
its normal strength. The rapid re- 
covery of this colony would indi- 
cate that antibiotics such as aureo- 
mycin may have a place in the med- 
ication of bees. It and other anti- 
biotics of this nature should war- 
rant further testing. 


—=——s 


Increasing Nectar Seen as Legume Pollination Aid 


Increasing the production of nec- 
tar in alfalfa and clovers may be a 
solution to the problem of declining 
seed yields in these legumes, an api- 
arist and an agronomist told the 
Sixth International Grasslands Con- 
gress held at State College, Pa., 
August 17 to 23, 1952. ~ 

The men are Prof. R. W. Shuel of 
the Apiculture Department of On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Canada, and Dr. M. W. Pederson of 
the U. S. Legume Seed Research 
Laboratory at Logan, Utah. 

Using honey bees in alfalfa and 
clover fields to supplement the nat- 
ural insect pollinators is a valuable 
practice, but charges for such use 
of honey bees are high. Sometimes 
this pollination fee for alfalfa is the 
greatest expense in growing the 
crop. Thus any information on 
methods of increasing the effective- 
ness of pollinators would be of great 
benefit, and improving the nectar 
flow is a possibility. 

A elose relationship exists be- 
tween the amount and concentra- 
tion of nectar and bee visits, also 
between bee visitation and seed 
yield. When several crops are com- 
peting for bee visits, the bees choose 
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the one where the nectar is most 
abundant and easiest to get. 


Increasing the nectar supply can 
be approached either by improving 
the environment or by improving 
the plant. Environmental factors 
which influence nectar production 
are the amount of sunlight just be- 
fore and during the secretory peri- 
od, soil water level, aeration, and 
temperature. In general, the fac- 
tors which make for good plant 
growth also promote nectar secre- 
tion. 


The other approach, breeding, of- 
fers more possibilities, however, ac- 
cording to the paper presented by 
Drs. Shuel and Pederson. One pos- 
sibility is selecting for breeding 
strains of red clover with a super- 
ior capacity for nectar production. 
In Denmark, an attempt is being 
made to shorten the corolla tubes 
of improved strains of red clover so 
that the bees can get at the nectar 
more easily. Red clover has a long 
closed corolla tube, and the honey 
bee cannot reach to the bottom of 
a tube of average length. Bees are 
known to chew holes in the base of 
the flower and remove the nectar 
without effecting pollination. 
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Book Reviews 
“Pollen Loads of the Honey Bee”’ colored picture sheets showing some 
The book “The Pollen Loads of Of the insects found in U.S.A. This 
the Honey Bee, a Guide to Their practical book gives farmers and 
that Identification and Form” by Dorothy Others a great deal of information 
t of Hodges, contains an_ astonishing about insects that are useful as well 
rect amount of useful information. The aS harmful insects. 
rin- author is an artist and an experi- Under “Insects as Helpers” are 
ect- enced beekeeper and therefore has three articles “Honey Bees as 
us- the practical as well as the scien- Agents of Pollination’ by Vansell 
tific approach to the subject. The and Griggs, “Breeding Bees”, by 
cu- book contains attractive color charts Mackensen and Roberts and “In- 
ree of many bee plants and is written secticides and Bees” by Todd and 
ith in simple understandable English. McGregor. These articles occupy 
ag- It is published by The Bee Research about 32 pages. 
np- Association, 530 Salisbury House, This book contains the results of 
vad London Wall, London, England, and _ yearly 100 years’ study of insects. 
re- is priced at 21/ or $3.00. The Bureau of Entomology and 
\di- co ae Plant Quarantine is largely respon- 
eo- “Insects” sible for this book. 
ed- This is the title of The Yearbook It is for sale by the Superinten- 
1ti- of Agriculture for 1952. It contains dant of Documents, Washington 25, 
ar- over 800 pages including over 70 D.C., and is priced at $2.50. 
Ska 
Officers of the California State Beekeepers’ Association 
ost 
‘an 
ng 
ng 
ors 
on 
e- 
ri- 
nd 
—ic- 
nt 
e- 
»f- 
ic- 
Dy 
\S- 
ng 
T- 
mn. 
1g 
es Officers of the California State Beekeepers’ Association for 1952, taken at the annual 
sO convention, held at the convention grounds of Hotel Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Calif. The 
ar back row, left to right in the picture, are Sam Moore, Redding, retiring president and 
now Chairman of the Board of Directors; Tom. Davis, Sacramento, vice-president and 
1g former secretary-treasurer for many years; Jim Crawford, an ex-president and now ac- 
Vy tive in the committee working for the Honey Marketing Order; Ray Reed, president and 
of Chairman of the Honey Marketing Order Committee; A. K. Whidden, an ex-president 
and now secretary-treasurer; front row, Herb. Yates, a member of the Board of Di- 
re rectors and President of the San Bernardino County Beekeepers’ Association, one of 
of the largest county associations in the state; and S. J. Watkins, an ex-president, and 
ir member of the committee working for the Honey Marketing Order. 
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The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association (Mass.) will hold 
its first indoor meeting of the sea- 
son at the State of Mass. Experi- 
mental Station, Waltham, Mass., 
October 25, starting at 6 P. M. with 
a catered dinner to be followed by 
color photos showing the happen- 
ings of their spring and summer 
meetings. Plans are to be formu- 
lated to carry on the work started 
for the tie-in with U.S.D.A. on the 
National HONEY WEEK, and many 
of the NEW favorite HONEY recipe 
file boxes have been distributed to 
members and friends. Full coop- 
eration has been worked out with 
Harry Watling, officer in charge of 
the food division of the U.S.D.A.— 
John H,. Furber, Sec.-Treas. 

*e¢# 8s 

Short Course in Beekeeping—The 
University of California will offer a 
five-day Short Course to beekeep- 
ers in Southern California from 
November 10 through the 14th, at 
Santa Ana College in Santa Ana. 
Facilities at the college have been 
made available by Director Mc- 
Naughton and Harold E. Wahlberg, 
farm adviser of Orange County. 
The program will consist of lec- 
tures, discussions and demonstra- 
tions, starting at 9 A. M. There is 
ample parking space on the campus. 
Those who are interested in attend- 
ing the Short Course should contact 
Mr. Wahlberg, although pre-regis- 
tration is not necessary. This is the 
first Short Course in Beekeeping 
offered in California for a number 
of years and is being given at the 
request of Southern California bee- 
keepers. More detailed informa- 
tion concerning the program will be 
available later.—J. E. Eckert, Davis, 
California. 

* *+ & kk *€ 

The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting on Sunday, Oct. 19, at 2:30 
P. M. at the home of Harold Mc- 
Conaghy, on Manor Dr. off Grand- 
view Blvd., next to School 28, Co- 
lonial Heights, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Hives will be opened and inspected. 
All beekeepers and their friends are 
welcome.—Carlton E. Slater, Pub- 
licity. 

* ¢ *& &© & 

The Forty-fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Indiana State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will be held Satur- 
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day, October 25th, 1952, at the Ho- 
tel Riley, 16th St. at Capitol in In- 
dianapolis. This will be a one-day 
meeting beginning at 9:00 A.M. with 
Truman E. Young, President, pre- 
siding. There will be a noon-day 
luncheon at the hotel. The program 
has not been entirely completed at 
this writing. The Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
“The Hoosier Honeys’, will hold 
their first regular annual meeting 
since organization at the 1951 
convention. A part of their pro- 
gram and their business session will 
be held separate from the general 
session of the convention. Mrs. 
Elouise Young, President, will pre- 
side.—Gilbert Perigo, Secy. 


The Il'inois State Beekeepers’ an- 
nual convention will be held Octo- 
ber 24 and 25, at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, Springfield. A cordial in- 
vitation to all. 

* * & * € 

The next meeting of the Con- 
recticut Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held on October 18, at the Y.M.- 
C.A., corner of Pearl and Jewel Sts., 
northeast of the State Capitol, Hart- 
ford, Conn. The program will be an 
all-day meeting with speakers for the 
morning and afternoon sessions. A 
feature of the program will he the 
‘Honey Cookery” Contest under 
the supervision of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary. Prizes will be offered for 
each of the various classes. It is 
urged that the men beekeepers take 
an active part in this contest. Sev- 
eral prizes will be offered for guess- 
ing correctly different varieties of 
honey on display. All beekeepers 
are invited to attend. Out-of-state 
beekeepers who may be _ passing 
through are welcome.—Philemon J. 
Hewitt, Jr., Chairman of Publicity. 


The Georgia Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet in Homerville on 
October 14 and 15. There will be a 
supper which will have bear meat 
on the menu. A cordial invitation 
to all. 

* * &€ & & 

The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Beekeepers’ Association 
was held August 16, at the farm of 
R. G. Chaffee of East Andover, N. 
H. More than 50 members attend- 
ed, though hampered by intermit- 
tent showers, and enjoyed a very 
fine meeting. The following offi- 
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cers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Lawrence C. Ris- 
ing; Vice-President, Thomas J. 
Moore; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul B. 
Knight. Also elected at this time 
were H. N. Sander, M. D., to serve 
as Deputy Secretary-Treasurer in 
the absence of P, B. Knight, who is 
currently out of state but expects 
to return next year, and the follow- 
ing who were elected to serve on 
the Executive Committee: Mr. Wal- 
ter J. Berry and Comar. C. R. John- 
son, USN Retired.—Paul B. Knight, 
Sec.-Treas. NHBA. 


*es © # 


The fifth annual short course in 
beekeeping of the VPI Agricultural 
Extension Service, Blacksburg, Va., 
sponsored by the Tidewater Bee- 
keepers’ Association was held in the 
YMCA Building in Newport News, 
Va., September 4 and 5. Special 
speakers at the two-day sessions in- 
cluded Henry Weatherford, Va. 
State Bee Inspector of Vernon Huil; 
Dr. George H. Rea of Williamsport, 
Pa., former Professor of Apiculture 
at the University of Pa. and Cornell 
University; and John M. Amos, VPI 
Agricultural Extension Service. 
Among the topics discussed were 
the care of bees, beekeeping man- 
agement, races of bees, bee diseases 
and how to recognize them and 
many other topics of interest. Other 
highlights of the beekeepers’ con- 
clave which were open to the pub- 
lic were observation hives, honey 
displays, presentation of awards, a 
film on beekeeping, and beekeep- 
ing demonstrations. Members of the 
Tidewater Beekeepers’ Association 
from 25 counties and beekeepers 
from throughout the State were 
present at the meeting. 

* ee & € 


Mrs. Hazel S. Reese, wife of 
Charles A. Reese, Columbus, Ohio, 
for years state bee inspector of Ohio 
and at present Extension Apiarist, 
passed away on Sept. 1, following 
an extended illness. 

* es; &¢ &€ 8 


The Virginia Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation held its annual picnic and 
business sessions in Miller Park, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, August 7, 
with representatives from five sec- 
tians of the Old Dominion including 
Lynchburg, Richmond, Tidewater, 
Charlottesville, and Western Vir- 
ginia. C. H. Pirkey of Charlottes- 
ville, president of the Association, 
presided at the afternoon sessions 
assisted by John M. Amos of VPI, 
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Blacksburg, secretary. The annual 
gathering featured Henry Weather- 
ford, State Bee Inspector from Ver- 
non Hill, Va., who addressed the 
group on, “The Bee Disease Situ- 
ation in Virginia,’ and Dr. George 
H. Rea, former Professor of Api- 
culture at the University of Pa. Ex- 
tension and Cornell University, dis- 
cussed the topic of ‘‘Beekeeping,”’ 
which was of special interest to 
new beekeepers. W. C. Garbee was 
elected treasurer of the State Bee- 
keepers’ Association. 
* e+ 2 8 * 


The Alabama Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting 
at Auburn, Alabama, October 10, 
from 1:00 to 5:00, and October 11, 
from 8:30 until noon. The meet- 
ing will be held in the auditorium 
of Duncan Hall. Following is the 


program: 
October 10 

1:00 Address of Welcome, Coyt Wilson, 
Assistant Dean and Director, School 
of Agriculture, A.P.I. : 
Lazy Bees, Edward C. Hanson, Presi- 
dent, Alabama Beekeepers Association 
Honey Advertising, L. O. Brackeen, 
Publicity Director, A.P.I. 

Marketing of Honey in Alabama, A. 
W. Jones, Extension Marketing Spe- 
cialist 

Alabama Movie on Bees, F. E. Guy- 
ton, Professor of Zoology-Entomolo- 


1:15 
1:30 
2:00 


2:30 


gy, APs. 
3:20 Five minutes recess ; 
3:25 The Results of Two Years Experi- 


ment in Pollination of Crimson Clo- 
ver, G. H. Blake, Jr., Assistant En- 
tomologist, Auburn, Alabama 
Problems Relating to the Use of Bees 
for Pollination Purposes, W. A. Ruf- 
fin, Extension Entomologist, Auburn, 
Alabama 
Symposium on Producing and Pro- 
cessing Honey: 
1. H. C. Short, Package, Queen, 
and Honey Producer, Fitzpatrick, 


4:00 


4:30 


Alabama - 5 minutes 

2. J. F. McVay, Package, Queen, 
and Honey Producer, Jackson, 
Alabama - 5 minutes 

3. Clinton Berry, Package, Queen, 
and Honey Producer, Montgom- 


ery, Alabama - 5 minutes 
Adjourn until 8:30 Saturday morning 
October 11 
8:30 Address, Beekeeping in Alabama, 
Frank Stewart, Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, Montgomery, Alabama 
Alabama Apiary Law: George Miller, 
Attorney, State Department of Agri- 
culture—Present Contents of the Law 
. E. Harrell, Hayneville, Alabama, 
Desirable Changes in Law; Howard 
Scott, Attorney; Chatom, Alabama 
Movie — “Bees”, Earl Kennamer, 
Wildlife Extension Specialist, Auburn, 
Alabama 
10:00 Honey Plants of the South, Frank 
Robinson, Specialist in Testing Honey 


8:45 


9:30 


Plants for State of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida 
Football — Auburn and Wofford — Sat- 
urday, October 11, 2:00 P. M. 
(Continued on page 637) 
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Guy aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. Reterences required irom new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 


word, each insertion. 


Each initiai, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 


such as “‘a’’ and the longest word possib.e ior tne advertiser to use, as weil as any num- 


ber (regard.ess of how many tigures in it), count as one word. 
the 10tn of the month preceding pubiication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Gasted, Michigan. 


ANY GRADE—Any amount. 
Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 

IOWA Honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


PALMETTO, and Mangrove honey in 








Alexander 











new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Fla. a 
CLOVER extracted honey in _ sixties. 


Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 

Michigan's finest raspberry, basswood, 
clover comb honey, in 4 x 5 window car- 
toned sections. Extra Fancy, $7.00; Fan- 
cy, $6.00; No. 1, $5.00; No. 2, $4.00 case. 
E. Z. Quick Way B Farms, Walloon Lake, 
Michigan. 

TUPELO HONEY — Ten-pound pails, 
$2.10 express charges collect. Marks Hon- 
ey Co., Apalachicola, Florida. 











ey by the truckload. Walter Roose, Sac 


City, Iowa. 

COMB HONEY for sale—also will trade 
comb honey for extracted honey. Gordon 
C. Pratt, R. D. 2, Munnsville, N. Y 


Honey, ver, 18c per 








white clover, 18c per Ib. in 
single cans, 17c in lots of 5 cans or more. 
Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

NEW CROP finest quality light table 
honey. Orange-palmetto, saw palmetto, 
and mangrove, llc per Ib. in 55-gal. steel 
drums; $8.50 per 60-lb. can; $8.00 each 
three or more cans. All F.O.B. here. F. 
H. Nelson, Murdock, Fla. 


PROFESSOR LUERSSEN'S superior clo- 
ver honey, clear, pasteurized, in 60-lb 
tins. 1301 E. Washington, Bloomington, Ill. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED _ 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es_ 
tablished his credit with the seller. 

CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 

uantity and we will quote price. Muench- 

euzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Copy shouid be in by 





CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60-pound cans furnished if desired. 
W. R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
Company, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, California. _. 

HCNEY WANTED, any amount. If you 
want more for your honey, sell it to Clo- 
verdale Honey Co., Fredonia, N. Y 


ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


BEFORE YOU SELL your clover honey 
contact us. Send samples and tell us how 
much you have. The Delaware White Clo- 
ver Apiaries, 139 West William St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

WRITE FOR shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy 
fiom one pound up and if you have over 
25 pounds let us work it into foundation 
for you at a 25 percent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 

CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and best 
price. 3uckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High 
St., Columbus 14, Cjhio. 


WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. 

WANTED three carloads of buckwheat 
honey, two carloads of Florida orange 
biossom honey in barrels or cans, two 
carloads of southwestern alfalfa or cotton 
honey. Cash and top prices. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, O. 


WANTED—Light amber clover, amber, 
goldenrod, buckwheat. Advise what you 
have for immediate delivery. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 


- WANTED — comb and extracted honey. 
Wm. March, R. D. 3, Mantua, Ohio. 


WANTED carloads or less bottling hon- 
ey. Cans exchanged or furnished if want- 
ed. Send samples to Honeymoon Products 
Co., 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge, Mich. 

WANTED: Good quality honey in 60's. 
Send sample. Quote price. Clearbrook 
Honey Farms, Clearbrook, Minnesota. 


| 
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FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub. 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Mich. 

The only comb foundation plant in the 
east. We sell foundation, work yvour wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson's 
Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y 


BEE SUPPLIES. Catalog free. Hodgson 
Bee Supplies, Ltd., 575 13th Ave., New 
Westminster, B. C., Canada. 

BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages; 10 sizes 
glass jars; paper shipping supplies; win- 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies. and all equip- 
ment. Crop still on. Honey packing 
equipment, including filter press. Mrs. C. 
H. Denny, 483 Moody St., Akron, Ohio. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
published (64 pages) free for the asking. 
Listing many items not found in other 
Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., PADU- 
CAH, KENTUCKY. 

GET THEM while you can. New or 
used cans and Root Supplies for cash or 
honey of any kind. L. FE. Hicks, 3930 N. 
High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 


FOR CHRYSLER ALL-STFEL electric 
welded queen excluders in the U. S. A., 
write to: Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
12th Street, Detroit 6, Michigan. Ask for 
Circular E 2 

FOR SALE—600 10-frame factory-made 
extracting supers and brood chambers 
with drawn comb. Hive stands, bottom 
boards, covers. No disease. Frank Kearns, 
Austin, Minn. 


FOR SALE — 20 colonies and enough 
new and used equipment for 75 more 
hives. A. Longo, 76 Watervale Rd., Med- 
ford, Mass. 

FOR SALE — New heart cvpress 10- 
frame bottom boards. K. D., 10 o- more. 
$1.00 each; 50 or more, 90 cents each; 100 
or more, 85 cents each. 1 nailed up sam- 
ple. postpaid, $1.25. Fred L. Poole, Eliza- 
bethtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies, supers and 
miscellaneous equipment. All or part. 
State inspected, disease f~ee. Quitting be- 
cause of poor health Bees will be de- 
stroved near end of October. Investigate 
now. Geo. Olowach, Custer, Mich. 


IMM¥®DIATE DISPOSAL—-2900 colonies 
bees, $8.00 each, including shallow extract- 
ing super. Discount entire lot. Factoryv- 
made hives Heavy for winter Health 
ce*tificate furnished. R. E. Weldon, War- 
rensburg, Mo. 

Twelve 10-frame strong colonies, no 
disease. Must sell, will accept reasonable 
offer. Jay Barr, Lamoni, Iowa. 











sale or lease. G. C. Walker, Midlothian, 
Texas. ee pen _ ; 

FOR SALE—500 colonies of bees and 
complete equipment. All in good condi- 
tion. Warren Moore, Naples, N. Y 


FOR SALE: About 235 colonies bees 
with honey crop, also extracting equip- 
ment and supplies. Marion Handy, 1279 
E. Kurtz Ave., Flint, Michigan. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














Michigan 
Headquarters 


for 


Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 


Farm Supply 


510 N. Cedar St. 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 














BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


The Only WEEKLY Bee 
Journal in the World 
Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a _ subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
“Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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GOOD QUEENS: |} 
Italian or Caucasian 


Customer: If you want queens 
that will pay off in the future 
and produce bees that a man 
can handle with pleasure, 
send your requirements to 
me, for | have them. 60c ea. 





Fy 
) 





Shannon, Miss. 


rrr rr rrr 





Farris Homan 
) 





CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 
Prolific, good winterers, GEN. 
TLEST OF ALL RACES OF BEES 


A few queens left. Price; unt 
90c each, Tested $1.50 while they last. 
October is not too late to replace failing 
queens Better than to wait till spring. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 














LADYLIKE CAUCASIAN 
bees and queens for 1953. 
Prices available about January 
1st. Book orders early to 
avoid disappointment. 
Caucasian Apiaries 
Castleberry, Ala. 














Package Bees 
and 


Queens 
Write for Prices. 


JACKSON APIARIES 
Box 58, Funston, Ga. U.S.A. 





Sitieat a nd 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Pure mating guaranteed 
$1.00 each 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

















HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 


= - saan 75c each 

Be Ot SD -aidicicsntccncs 70c each 
For prices on Package Bees please 
refer to May issue of Journal. 


CARLUS T. HARPER, New Brockton, Ala. 
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FOR SALE—60 colonies bees. Inspect- 
ed. One and two stories. 10-frame hives. 
Scott Lyons, Belleville, Ohio. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold, or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, 75 cents each, 
any number. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Greenville, Ala. 


YANCEY HUSTLER QUEENS — Three- 
band Italians; bred for business. $1.00 
each; $10.00 per dozen. All guaranteed. 
Caney Valley Apiaries, 2500 Nicholas, Bay 
City, Texas. 


SHORT’S QUEENS ARE GOOD QUEENS. 
Try them and you will find their colonies 
tops in production, gentleness, and free- 
dom from diseases. Three-banded Italians 
only. Used by leading honey producers 
for more than 30 years. Requeen now 
for maximum production next year. $1.00 
each: 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00. Prompt > ¥ 
ment. Postpaid. H. C. Short, Fitzpatric 
Ala. 


YELLOW ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Real honey producers, personally —< 
Queens 80c; 25 up, 75c, airmail. O. 
Brown, Route ‘, Asheboro, N. C. 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN queens. 
Good workers and gentle. Select, 1 to 25, 
$1.00 each; 25 up, 90 cents. Alamance Bee 


Company, Graham, N. C. Phone 4703. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, extra good 
workers and very gentle. Requeen now 
and make sure of good hives for next 
spring. 1 to 25, $1.00; 25 up, 90c. Black 
River Apiaries, Currie, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. Best of 
quality and real gentle. Select queers, 
1 to 25, $1.00 each; 25 up, 90c each. Caro- 
lina Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. Phone 7731 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


‘GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave 
rugs at home for neighbors on $59.50 
Union Loom. Thousands doing it. nion 
Looms, 7 Post Street, Boonville, N. Y. 


--s« POSITION WANTED 


~ CANADIAN EXPERT in_ beekeeping, 
over 25 years of experience. Qualified to 
take direction of apiaries. Will accept year. 
round position as beekeeper anywhere in 
United States. Married and family. Ca- 
mille Paradis, Marcotte, Drummondville, 
Quebec, Canada. 

~ POSITION ~ WANTED — Queen breeder 
with much experience in honey produc- 
tion and_ state _ inspection. DESEEN 
HACERME RESPUESTA EN CASTELLA- 
NC. No trifling. Howard J. Rock, Dale, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


120 mm white caps for 5-lb. chunk 
honey jars, $35 per M for lot of approxi- 
mately 3M, $40 per M in 500 lots. A. I. 
Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


COMB RENDERING, bring them in the 
frame, also slmgum and cappings. New 
hydraulic press. Write for rate. Lynn 
Taylor, Harlan, Iowa. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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HELP WANTED 


Applications wanted for year around 
work in commercial beekeeping. Give 
experience, age, and salary details in 
first letter. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 


SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Cata- 
log on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
Iowa. 


EXTRACTORS FOR SALE 


EXTRACTOR FOR SALE, used Wood- 
man 30-frame extractor with honey stor- 
age tank. Good condition. Eli Niswand- 
er, Leipsic, R. R. 4, Ohio. 


MAGAZINES 


THE BEE WORLD, international and 
scientific journal on bees and beekeeping, 
with apiculture abstracts. Monthly, in- 
cluding membership in the Bee Research 
Association, $3.00 per annum, including 
apicultural abstracts. Dr. Eva Crane, Di- 
rector, 55 Newland Park, Hull, Yorks, Eng. 


Know interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalavas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P., India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings 
or 2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy, 
Rs 14s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Mon- 
ey Order). Payment in mint postage 
stamps of your country accepted. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscrip- 
tion 7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. 
Box 3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Svbscription $1.00, Sample copy 
fifteen cents. ; 


















































BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three Banded Italians 
Thanks to our many customers for 1952 





YORK’S 
Quality Bred Young 
Italian Queens 


Quantity Price 
| ee $1.00 each 
WD se ssvianbstssiSeexes .85 each 
a .75 each 


The Strain Preferred by 
Leading Honey Producers 
York Bee Co. 
(The Universal Apiaries) 
Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 


OqQueCUSUROSUOGEGGRCRAReeeeeneeeeeceeeeasees 











KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 


a | 














Dear Customer: 


We have sold our queens for the 
remainder of the season, but we are 
looking forward to serving you with 
good queens and packages in 1953. 

Thanking you kindly one and all. 


Mitchell’s Apiaries Bunkie, La. 


HOWARD WEAVER’S 


Caucasian Queens at the following prices: 
1 - $1.10 
25 - 1.00 
50 - -90 








No package bees. 





business. Let us serve you again in 1953. Howard Weaver 
CALVERT APIARIES Calvert Alabama Navasota, Texas 
PACKAGE BEES ITALIAN QUEENS 

1-49 50-99 100-up 

2 lb. with queen $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 

3 lb. with queen 4.50 4.25 4.00 

4 lb. with queen 5.50 5.25 4.90 

5 lb. with queen 6.50 6.25 5.80 

Queens 1.15 1.10 1.00 


Prairie Point, Miss. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Queens sent airmail postpaid—clipped on request. 
GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS 


Western Union, Macon, Miss. 





























G — \ 
Dadant’s Starline Hybrids John Davis Italians 
Produced in Little’s Apliaries 
Queens Packages Queens Packages 
2-!b. 3-'b. 4-Ib. with Davis 
1-24 $1.45 $3.75 $4.50 $5.45 $1.20 queens deduct 
25-99 1.35 3.50 4.40 §.25 1.10 25c from 
| 100-up 1.25 3.25 4.25 5.15 1.00 Star'ine prices 
Reg. U.S. Extra pounds, $1.00 per lb. Shipping starts about April 10. 
Pat. Off. LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tenn. P. O. Box 122 M 
. 
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OCTOBER IS HONEY MONTH 


(Continued from page 619) 


ticles and display pictures will ap- 
pear in Food Field Reporter, Food 
Topics, The Progressive Grocer, 
Restaurant Management, and The 
Institutional Wholesaler. 


State and regional food trade 
publications have already or will 
carry feature articles on honey, and 
many will use display pictures and 
cover illustrations during the spe- 
cial event. These pictures have been 
furnished by the Institute, the Fed- 
eration, and in several instances, by 
state beekeepers’ associations who 
have put up the money to obtain 
fine illustrations. 


Individual Companies 


The National Biscuit Company 
will announce the honey promotion 
on the Arthur Godfrey show in Oc- 
tober, their 3000-man sales force 
will build 30,000 displays of honey 
graham crackers, and their 1500 de- 
livery trucks will carry special 
posters. The Sunshine Biscuit Com- 
pany will feature sugar honey gra- 
hams, mention National Honey 
Week in their advertising, and fur- 
nish point-of-sale material to re- 
tailers. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company has set October 26 through 
November 2 as their National Hon- 
ey Week, and will feature honey 
displays in all their stores. Other 
large chains which also will feature 
honey displays in all their stores 


during the honey promotion are 
Safeway, Kroger, and Jewel Tea 
Company. 


Bell Telephone of New York City 
will include an insert on bees and 


honey in its October billing, esti- 
mated to go to 3% million custo- 
mers. 


The Baking Industry 


American Bakers’ Association, the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, Quality Bakers of America, In- 
dependent Biscuit Manufacturing 
Company, General Baking Com- 
pany, Ward Bakeries, Purity Baker- 
ies, and many others will feature 
honey with bread, toast, and other 
products. They also will feature 
honey breads and cakes during Oc- 
tober. Highlighting bakery parti- 
cipation will be an announcement 
on the Hopalong Cassidy radio show 
sponsored by Bond Bread. 


The Wheat Flour Institute will 
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ERRING QUEENS 
(Continued from page 601) 


are notoriously timid, nimble, and 
elusive. Shortly after emergence, 
and before impregnation, they 
shrink considerably in size and be- 
come very hard to find. I once 
searched and searched for such a 
queen in a fairly populous nucleus, 
but failed to find her. It was late 
evening, and I knew that she would 
not be out flying. Then, by a 
stroke of luck. I happened to ob- 
serve her backing out of a worker 
cell, into which she had crept head 
first for refuge, leaving only the tip 
of her abdomen showing—a posture 
in which workers are often to be 
found. 

The foregoing remarks are no 
more than notes jotted down from 
experience, and offered because 
they may be of help to beginners in 
that perplexing moment when they 
have been three times through the 
brood nest and have failed to find 
the queen. Some witty writer has 
pointed out that Henry VIII was 
not the only person to have trouble 
with his queens. 


aS 


SECOND GLANCES 
(Continued from page 604) 


nies starved. I hope your fall crop 
repaid the feeding many fold. We 
had an unusually heavy one from 
goldenrod (page 538). 

Weather does have a very large 
influence on the honey crop but if 
we can have colonies up to proper 
strength they can take surprising 
advantage of what opportunity they 
do get. A mess such as Mr. More- 
house took pictures of after the high 
wind can be really discouraging 
though (page 539). 

Keep a lighted smoker plugged 
and in a metal container. That is 
advice that can be repeated again 
and again. It is a precaution that 
may save much loss (page 541). 


carry an article promoting bakery 
use of honey in its publication ‘“In- 
stitute Ideas,’ which reaches the en- 
tire baking industry. 

All in all, this promises to be the 
most complete effort ever made on a 
national scale to acquaint the peo- 
ple of our nation with the virtues of 
honey, nature’s oldest, choicest, and 
safest sweet. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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“GULF BREEZE” ITALIAN QUEENS 
Successful wintering and the 1953 honey crop depends entirely on the QUALITY 
of your queens. GULF BREEZE is one of the most popular strains in America 
today. Have you tried them yet? Why not? 
Prices 1-24 ......... 80c each 25-up 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY 
Donaldsonville, La. 


ee 75c each AIR MAILED 














Dadant Starline Hybrids 
Three-Banded Italians 


REQUEEN WITH OUR HIGH PRODUCING STRAINS 


Queens clipped, painted, and air mailed upon request 


GARON BEE COMPANY..... 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
$1.20 $1.15 $1.10 

-70 65 -60 
.. -Donaldsonville, La. U.S.A. 























JUST NEWS 

(Continued from page 631) 

Richland County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its October meet- 
ing on Thursday, October 16, at 
8:00 P. M. at the home of Eldon 
Heck on Myers Road about three 
miles southeast of Shelby, 1'4 mile 
west off of Route 39. A “poke” 
lunch will follow the regular busi- 
ness meeting. Richland County bee- 
keepers are asked to jot down this 
date and attend because more in- 
terest and activity is needed.—El- 
don L. Heck, Sec. 

* *£ *£ & * 

Chas. D. Blaker, state apiarist of 
Minnesota from 1915 to 1925 died 
recently at the age of 88. 


State Honey Co-op 


Ships Huge Order 


UMATILLA [Special] Florida 
Honey Co-operative shipped _ the 
first part of its share of the world’s 
largest honey order by boat from 
Tampa yesterday. 

The order of 2,340,000 pounds or 
about 4,000 drums is being sent to 
Germany through the R. B. Wilson 
and Co., N. Y. The co-operative’s 
share of the order, 900,000 pounds, 
Is being packed 715 pounds to the 
barrel, Henry Nichols, company 
employee said. Completion of the 
order is expected to be en route by 
the last of September, he added. 

The company has recently en- 
larged its facilities and has finished 
the main building containing office, 
directors’ room, pasteurizing and 
blending plant and increased stor- 
age space.—From Orlando Morning 
Sentinel, Orlando, Fla. 
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Konig’s 
Automatic 
Smoker 
Volcano 
all over the 
world 
the sole real 
automatic 
smoking 


apparatus 

Joseph Stehle 
1132 Flatbush 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 





FOR SALE BEES—1500-colony outfit, 
home and honey-house, if desired. H. A. 
Hansen, Box 193, Snyder, Nebraska. 





BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 580) 


bers, because combs in supers that 
may have been used for brood rear- 
ing will be filled with honey just 
as soon as the young bees emerge 
and each queen will be forced down 
below. But during a year when the 
honey flow is not heavy, I have 
found that queens usually go up- 
stairs to lay in the supers. To me 
it is disgusting, when taking off 
honey, to find brood in some combs 
in supers that are supposed to con- 
tain combs of honey. 

“So that is why I like to use 
queen excluders in extracted honey 
production. I want each queen 
downstairs where she belongs.’’—D. 
J. M. 
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Rush Your Order 


In For Queens 


We still have Italians but will 
not have any more Caucasians 
this year. 


Prices 
> errs $ .75 each 
25 - 99 ...... .70 each 
100-499 ...... .65 each 
Tested Queens 1.50 each 


Postpaid, Airmailed and/or 
Ciipped—No Extra Cost 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 














Package Bees 
for 1953 


Truck loads a specialty 
Nuclei made to order 
Italian Queens 


Eugene Walker 











Live Oak, Calif. - 











HOLLOPETER’S QUEENS 


Reared in the North of Northern 
stock full of vim, vigor, and vitality. 
Available until November 20th, 


aa a aadaatee $1.00 ea. 
II 0s vicsstsnacecngeuanssaden -90 ea. 
EE a. scctedisontncssatamnandant -80 ea. 
I cb hbunctbeanenihasedeaet -75 ea. 
RNID. cs ccctscecsueucensannes 70 ea. 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Penna. 
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LIVE AND LEARN 
(Continued from page 603) 


I’ve told you before that there 
has been some change in the kind of 
crops being grown around here, 
Last week | met a chap down street, 
and he said to me, “‘Thanks’’. I says, 
“For what?” He says, ‘For poili- 
nating my cucumbers.” It develops 
that he has 60 acres of cucumbers 
within a mile of my home yard. 
They were under irrigation all 
through that dry spell. He says 
that the tield was alive with bees 
working the blossoms. I did not 
tell him that my bees were staying 
home by the millions when he saw 
his field alive with bees. I also did 
not tell him that my bees were us- 
ing up their stores at that time. 
Whose bees were they? I know on- 
ly two beekeepers nearer than me, 
and they have only three hives al- 
together. 

All of this boils down to the worst 
crop I have had since I started to 
keep bees. My grand average is, 
believe it or not, 22 pounds to the 
colony. Now, just to prove what a 
bum beekeeper I am, one of my 
coionies put up 185 pounds of hon- 
ey. This is a new record for me, 
or anybody else in this neck of the 
woods. That was all in the hive be- 
fore the 4th of July. I extracted 
that honey separately, because I 
wanted an exact weight. Those 
bees did not work the privet, or if 
they did, they put up so little that 
it did not flavor the honey with that 
feline ghost. 

Now why did one colony do that, 
when all the rest were starving? 
Same stock, same equipment, same 
location, same management, about 
the same strength when the season 
started, and on an average, the 
same amount of stores coming out 
of the winter. And, while they 
were doing it, they were of about 
the same average strength in bees. 
You probably have the answer, but 
don’t tell me. It would only make 
me feel bad. 








ITALIAN QUEENS 


70c each 
Quality Does Not Cost 
Pays — 
The Wilbanks Apiaries 
Claxton, Georgia 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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TEST YOUR BEEKEEPING 
KNOWLEDGE 


Answers to questions appearing on 
page 587. 


1. Five in all—three ocelli or sim- 
ple eyes and two large compound 
eyes. 


2. A cavity on the hind legs of a 
worker bee wherein is deposited 
the pollen gathered from flowers 
before it is carried into the hives. 


3. A beehive without movable 
frames, especially one made of 
straw. 


4. A miniature hive of bees consist- 
ing of not more than three or 
four hundred bees for the mating 
of queens. It is distinguished 
from a regular nucleus taking 
standard frames in that it has 
miniature frames. 


5. A swarm made by dividing a 
colony of bees by brushing or 
shaking a part or all of the bees 
of a colony into an empty hive, 
thus anticipating and preventing 
a natural swarm. It is sometimes 
called a “shook swarm’, (Some 
object to this term as being un- 
grammatical.) 


6. The Latin name of the parasite 
mite causing the Isle of Wight 
disease. It was formerly called 
Tarsonemus woodi, but Hirst, an 
English specialist in mites, pro- 
posed to place this mite in a new 
genus Acarapis (acarus, mite, 
and apis, bee). 


7. Unfinished comb honey sections 
which are returned to the hive of 
bees to be finished. 


8. A sweet liquid excreted by in- 
sects, chiefly plant lice and a- 
phids, on the foliage of certain 
trees and shrubs. It was former- 
ly believed to fall from the at- 
mosphere. It is gathered by hon- 
ey bees, especially when nectar 
is not plentiful. Honeydew is 
slate colored, lacks clarity, and 
usually does not have a pleasing 
flavor. 


9. A frame with end bars wide 
enough (1% or 1% inches) so 
that their edges come in contact 
with their entire length. 


10. A small sac attached to the ovi- 
duct of the queen, in which are 
stored the spermatozoa received 
from the drone in the act of mat- 
ing. 

October, 1952 
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OFFERING--- | 


QUEENS - 


Now ready for shipment 
Kelley Island 3 Way Hy- | 
brid and Regular Italians 


Sw | 
f°: = 85 each | 
26 or more .. .75 each 

“They Produce” 
Shipper of Package Bees 
and Queens 
<a 


Rossman Apiaries 
Formally Rossman & Long 
P. O. Box 133 


Moultrie, Ga. | 
 . PO DAR 
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Selected Italian Queens 75c ea. 
All queens shipped Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. 


Carniolans ....... $1.00 ea. 
Caucasian queens .90 ea. 


Walter D. Leverette 
Apiaries 


Box 364 ‘Fort Pierce, Florida 





PUCHOUGEAUGUGEOGGOOLGOEGOOOSOROCOCRCECSOCNGOOROCCOODRaAoCeRORCceacecoCoCrEaED "% 


The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion of New Zealand. Better 
Beekeeping—Better Marketing. 
Subscription, 8 shillings per 
year, payable to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE. BUY 
YOUR SAVINGS BONDS NOW. 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 






wr Trade Mk. Reg. 
— U. S_ Pat Off. 


KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 


QUEENS 


The package season is now over 
and we have a surplus of fine 
young Kelley Island Improved 
Hybrid queens, fresh daily from 
your Louisiana bee farm. 


Each by prepaid air 78c 


mail from Paducah 













Lots of 25 and more, 
65c each. 












JENSEN says— 











JENSEN’S APIARIES 


“Last Call for Queens this Year.” 
Queens reared too late in the season may 
fail to deliver even though appearing to be all 
right. Believe we will have sufficient good 
queens reared in September to fill October or- 
ders. First come, first served. September prices. | 
Thanks fo: fine business given us again 
this year, and we look forward to doing business with you in future years on the 
strength of past performance, and our plege of “QUALITY is Paramount.” | 








MACON, MISS. U.S.A 
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